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A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


Suppose 
hadn’t been home 


for 3 years? 


® 





Chances are, the first thing you’d do when you got 


near a telephone would be to call the folks back home. 


That’s happening thousands of times every day now 
and we'd like to get every one of those calls through 


as quickly as possible. 


So if the Long Distance operator says — “Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes” — that’s to help everybody. It 


might be a service man who is waiting to get on the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LISTEN TO “"THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 
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What's Ahead Jor October 





\s BusINEss speeds toward complete re- 
conversion, Many new problems are be- 
ing met with amazing skill and aptitude. 
\s these problems are encountered, the 
solution of them may often create a help- 
ful story which can aid others in han- 
lling the same problem. That is, in part, 
our editorial program for the immediate 
future—finding how others have solved 
reconversion problems and reporting the 
inswer. In the October issue there is an 
excellent report on the reconversion of 
fice forms, which may save considerable 


time and money to any business adminis 
trator who reads it. Another report is a 
comprehensive list of suggestions for 
coordinating the work of a purchasing 
department with other departments of a 
business, prepared for us by an old-time 
contributor to the magazine, Eugene 
Caldwell, whose articles in the past will 
be well remembered by readers. In addi- 
tion to this is another report on filing 
methods by Ida Welch whose recent ar- 
ticles on this subject have been especially 
well received. 
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What an employee thinks about is 
a matter of grave concern to the 
man who meets the payroll. 


The worker who thinks his 
company is wasting time or ma- 
anor by old-fashioned methods 
will never be a good producer. But 
where the company is constantly 
secking improvement through a 
suggestion system that means busi- 
ness—there you have a different 
story. 


Improved worker morale is just 
one of the many benefits of a 
Morton Suggestion System. Actual 
cash profits are produced in almost 
every case so that the system costs 
less than nothing. Drop us a 
line and let us tell: you the 
whole story, proved by 
10,000 installations. 
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343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, iHinois 
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Systems Literature Needed 


To the Editor: 

Will you please have The Standard 
Register Company send me booklets men- 
tioned in the enclosed clippings? I would 
also like to receive literature on control 
systems such as Variadex and Kardex 
from Remington, Cardineer from Die- 
bold, Postindex from Art Metal, all of 
them announced in the June issue. We 
have been cut off from everything since 
1940 and there must be many new ap- 
plications or experience in these fields 
since then.—Henry Srassin, Avenue 
Jeanne 19, Bruxelles, Belgium. 


Butler Bros. Booklet Popular 


To the Editor: 

In the August issue of AmerIcAN 
Bustness there was an article by John 
Garth. We would like to obtain a copy 
of the booklet, Danger—Men Dreaming, 
published by Butler Brothers, which 
Mr. Garth discussed.—F. M. Turner, Jr., 
vice president, The First Bank & Trust 
Company, Pensacola, Florida. 


To the Editor: 

In the August issue of AMERICAN 
Business an article by John Garth, 
“What It Takes to Start a Store,” refers 
to three booklets published by Butler 
Brothers: Danger—Men Dreaming, Do 
You Want to Own Your Own Business? 
and Tools of Success. If at all possible, 
I would like to obtain copies of each of 
these booklets—-G. SHeEEetTz, manager, 
Correspondence Department, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Messrs. TURNER AND SHEETZ: We sug- 





gest that you write directly to Butler 
Brothers, Chicago, addressing your letter 
to the attention of Hazel R. Ferguson, 
assistant to the president, to obtain 
copies of these booklets. 


Data on New Buildings 


To the Editor: 

At the present time we are starting 
on some preliminary plans for a new 
office building to be constructed next 
year. I wondered if you might have 
available, or could suggest where we 
might get, catalogs, bulletins, etc., show 
ing suggested designs, choice of ma 
terials and type of construction; also 
plans and layouts of office interiors.— 
Crype L. Beats, secretary, Progress 
Manufacturing Co., Arthur, Illinois. 

Mr. Beats: If you will get copies of the 
architectural magazines and answer some 
of the advertised products in them—re- 
quests for booklets, etc., we believe you 
will get quite a collection of up-to-date 
material on this subject. 


Office Buildings, Again 
To the Editor: 


Some time during the latter part of 
1944 there appeared in your magazine an 
article concerning mistakes made in office 
building. We would appreciate it very 
much if you would send us a copy of the 
issue in which this article appeared.— 
C. F. Scuwartz, comptroller, Mechanics 
Universal Joint Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Rockford, Illinois. 

Mr. Scuwartz: While our supply of 
the December 1944 issue was exhausted 
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some time ago, we did find one clipped 
copy containing this article, “If We 


7 . | 
Built Another New Office,” which we are 


vlad to send. 


Vocational Tests 


‘To the Editor: 

Could you advise at your convenience 
where information can be obtained 
about the Strong (Stanford) Vocational 
Interest Tests mentioned in your July 
1915 issue? The article in which these 
tests were suggested was entitled “Rec- 
ords for Better Personnel Control.”— 
H. F. Braman, personnel manager, gen- 
era! office, The American Brass Com- 
pouy, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

\in. Braman: Further information con- 
cerning the Strong Vocational Interest 
‘ests may be obtained from the Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 


Aid for Ex-Servicemen 
To the Editor: 

ihe October 1944 issue of AMERICAN 
Business, contained an article, “Inter- 
viewing the Ex-Serviceman,” by R. B. 
Hulsen. Our intent is to supply our 
counselors with all the aid possible in 
fuliilling their job of advising men being 
separated from the Service and we feel 
this article would be of value to them. 
We would greatly appreciate it if this 
organization could be furnished a com- 
plimentary copy of the above men- 


tioned article—Rosert M. Hers, 2nd Lt., | 


Inf., assistant chief, EM Counseling, 
Army Service Forces, Camp Blanding, 
Florida. 

Lv. Hiers: We are glad to send you 
an extra copy of the October issue, we 
happened to have on hand, to be used 
for the purpose mentioned in your letter. 


Letterheads for Branch Offices 


To the Editor: 
We would like to know if you can 
give us the experience of national or- 





ganizations with reference to the use of | 


separate letterheads by branch or divi- 
sion offices, where such a letterhead is 
used by a branch without the home ad- 
dress of the national organization. 

We maintain branch offices in a num- 


ber of major cities and, at the present | 
time, our standard letterhead with the | 


home address as our main address in 


Chicago is used. However, each branch | 
office has a supply of these letterheads | 


with the following imprinted in red: 

“Please reply to blank division, street 
address, city and state.” 

Our question is: Do other companies 
find it feasible to have division letter- 
heads for branch offices, without refer- 
ence to the main office address? Any 
data you can give us or comments you 
have will be appreciated—H. W. Dicx- 
HUT, Office manager, The Diversey Cor- 
poration, 53 W. Jackson, Chicago 4. 

Mr. Dickuut: We are sorry we can- 
not help you as we have no data on this. 
Perhaps some of our readers can give 
you the benefit of their experiences. 
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Never Jump from the 13th Floor! 


It’s bad luck! And, besides, there’s 
a better way to escape from the 
headaches that plague the man- 
ager of a wartime office. Yes, 
you've got too many people—too 
little equipment—too little space. 
But there is a pleasant character 
who knows the way out of such 
tangles. He’s none other than— 


ART METAL’S 
““MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.”’ 


So stay put and ask him to come 
and see you. Ask him to straighten 


out your office tangles. Even though 
he can’t now get the equipment he 
might recommend, he still should 
come through with some slick 
suggestions for easing your bur- 
dens. There’s no charge, of course, 
for his services. 


Send for ‘‘Mr. Expediter’’. And ask 
him for a copy of his illuminating 
book, “Office Planning’’. Just call 
your local Art Metal branch or 
dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%a subsidiary company 











BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
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Can You See This ERROR in Your Business? 


@ Most likely, you have run across 
errors of a similar nature—a hurried 
glance, the pencil mistaking the posi- 
tion of the 8 and 3. Errors that mean 
a costly checking and re-checking to 
find the cause later on—a job that . 
costs in time and money. 


Yet such errors are needless—can 
easily be eliminated by the use of the 
right forms. Forms that allow one per- 
son at one time to write all the needed 
copies—forms with fresh interleaved 
carbons that assure instant readabil- 
ity—forms such as those Uarco 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e 


brings to the business world. 


Creating better forms is Uarco’s 
business— scientifically designing 
forms that keep business procedure 
moving smoothly— prefabricating 
paper and carbons into forms that 
mean time and money saved. 


Have a Uarco representative call on 
you today. It will cost you nothing 
and may well result in cutting the 
number of errors in your business rec- 
ords. Or for detailed information— 
write us today. 


REGISTER COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


For CHSTAUCE? The Varco E-I- 


Out forms are one of many types of 
time-saving and error-cutting business 
forms. For use in typewriter or for 
handwritten forms, they have carbons 
interleaved and come ready aligned. 
Up to as many as 20 copies can easily 
be made by typewriter or 5 by 
hand. Write for complete information. 
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Rapid Change marked the 
victory over Japan and thé can- 
cellation of war contracts. As a 
whole business was better prepared 
for reconversion than many com- 
mentators and observers thought, 
although peace caught many or- 
ganizations without detailed plans 
for the competitive era which has 
already begun. To see how fast re- 
conversion has traveled, one has 
only to look inside a few stores. 
Even in small towns the little in- 
dependent stores have windows full 
of merchandise which was not 
available a few short weeks ago. So 
far there has been sound common 
sense used in reconversion, with no 
buying stampede which was feared 
would pyramid prices. Nor has 
there been, so far as we can learn, 
any stampede to cancel orders 
which may have been duplicated 
with several sources of supply. 


General Motors has just an- 
nounced the result of its volun- 
tary wartime profit limitation. The 
company’s war profits averaged 
4.7 cents from each dollar of sales. 
General Motors takes the attitude 
that war is a national calamity in 
which all must make sacrifices. 
The company limited profits to 
approximately one-half the profit 
margin, expressed as a percentage 
of sales, realized in the year 1941. 
With more than twice as much 
business, with average payrolls 
two and one-half times the figure 
for the five preceding years, G.M.’s 
profits expressed in dollars were 8 
per cent less than during the five 
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Wilson, 
president, says that recent public 


yreceding years. C. E. 
> . 


opinion surveys show the majority 
of people think that 10 cents from 
each dollar would be a fair profit, 


* but many people thought war ma- 


terial manufacturers were retain- 
ing as much as 30 cents. 


E. C. Faustmann, president, 
Royal Typewriter Company, esti- 
mates that four years’ production, 
35 per cent above the industry’s 
prewar average, will be required 
before the backlog of typewriter 
demand can be met by the industry. 
Speaking for Royal, he said that 
his company’s orders for war ma- 
terials were canceled August 15 
and present progress in reconver- 
sion indicates that production will 
reach factory capacity about Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, when the company 
will be employing more men and 
women than at its peacetime peak 


in 1941. 


Retail Buyers are showing 
considerable conservatism in plac- 
ing orders for high-priced mer- 
chandise which had no price ccil- 
ings. According to Harold Hutch- 
ins, one of the best-informed men 
in the drug trade, now a member 
of the Fawcett Publications staff, 
“The market has changed com- 
pletely since V-Day and some mer- 
chandise that was high priced or 
unobtainable is now going beg- 


*” Both dealers and consumers 


ging. 
> 5S 
are in high revolt against tie-in 
sales, we find. Dealers who had 


been requiring the purchase of 


| Hil Business 


wines and rums to entitle the pur- 
chaser to the right to buy a bottle 
or so of Scotch or Bourbon are 
experiencing the unaccustomed 
sight of customers walking out of 
stores without any purchase. And 
the salesmen for some companies 
which attempted to tie scarce mer- 
chandise to slow-selling brands are 
getting the cold shoulder. 


Montgomery Ward resigna- 
tions continue. Earlier in the year 
Treasurer Pierson resigned, then 
Clement D. Ryan, president, re- 
signed, now comes the announce- 
ment of the resignation of B. R. 
Prall, operating vice president. 
Meanwhile, the search for a presi- 
dent continues, it is reported. 
Sewell D. Avery continues as board 
chairman and active head. 


Pullman Company, or- 
dered by a federal court some time 
back to divest itself either of its 
car manufacturing or its sleeping 
car operating divisions, chose to 
sell the sleeping car operation. It 
offered the sleeping car business to 
the railroads, but nothing much 
came of the offer. Now Robert R. 
Young, that daring young man 
from Texas, who controls Alle- 
ghany Corporation which, in turn, 
controls Pere Marquette, the high- 
ly profitable Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the less profitable Nickel Plate 
railroads, announces that he, in 
association with Allan P. Kirby, 
heir to some of the Woolworth mil- 
lions, want to buy the Pullman 
sleeping car division. Young and 
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The easy way to produce your 


Plant Clearance 
Program 


Papers 


Get full details in our booklet 
' Mimeograph Brand die-impressed 
Stencils for the Production of Plant 
Clearance Program Papers.” 





Here’s a booklet that does two things 
for anyone faced with transfer of ma- 


Lt) 


chinery and equipment to government 
warehouse storage. It describes the routine 
developed by the Defense Plant Corporation 
engineers and approved by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It tells you exactly how 
Mimeograph* equipment can produce the neces- 
sary paper work, quickly, efficiently, and easily. 

In actual use, the Mimeograph stencil 
duplicating method has proved itself to be 
outstandingly suited to this application. It is 


high speed in any wanted quantity. Black on ( 


white copies are always permanently legible. 
* * * 


If you are looking for a sound and simple 
method of handling Contract Termination prob- 
lems, our booklet, ““The ABC of Contract 
Termination,” will also be extremely helpful. 
It explains complete, practical methods for 
handling all the paper work involved .. . illus- 
trates sample forms. 

Mail the coupon below for either or both 


flexible, registers accurately, reproduces at booklets. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. , 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 





A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-945, 720 W. Jackson B 
Chicago 6. . 
Send me a free copy of the booklet, ““Mimeograph Brand 

impressed Stencils for the Production of Plant Clearance 
Program Papers.” 

Send me a free copy of the booklet, ““The ABC of Contract 

Termination.” 





COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY CITY 
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Kirby offer $75,000,000 for the 
business and promise to replace 
what they term the “present ob- 
solete fleet of heavy-weight cars” 
with $500,000,000 worth of new 
lightweight cars. The Young- 
Kirby group is acting through 
Otis & Company. Times are chang- 
ing—Young and Kirby were none 
too respectful to big bankers when 
they gained control of Alleghany 
Corporation, and Otis & Company 
in cooperation with Halsey, Stuart 
X Company were instrumental in 
breaking the strangle hold on 
railroad financing once enjoyed by 
. group of New York financiers. 


D. A. Crawford, president of 
Pullman Inc., in commenting upon 
the Young-Kirby-Otis proposal 
said that the company was care- 
fully considering the offer, not 
only of this group, but of others 
who want to buy the Pullman sleep- 
ing car business. But he points 
out that no decision can be reached 
until presentation of all the facts 
has been made to the Federal 
Court at Philadelphia. Mr. Craw- 
ford resents some of the statements 
made about obsolescence of the 
Pullman fleet and especially re- 
sents charges of lack of cleanli- 
ness and discourtesy on the part 
of Pullman employees. We believe, 
with thousands of other travelers, 
that Pullman cars have, with very 
few minor exceptions, been oper- 
ated by courteous. employees, and 
that they have set a high standard 
of cleanliness for many years, the 
trying war years included. The 
Young-Kirby-Otis group will have 
to get up on all its toes to improve 
Pullman’s long record for cour- 
tesy. But, if the museum-like of- 
fices of Pullman Inc. at Michigan 
and Adams, Chicago, are a cri- 
terion, many of the cars must be 
obsolete. We nominate the Pullman 
offices as having more obsolete of- 
fice furniture than any other office 
with which we are familiar. 


Clement D. Ryan, the re- 
cently resigned president of em- 
battled Montgomery Ward and 
Company, announces that, in con- 
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junction with the fast-moving 
Spiegel, Inc., he will purchase the 
Whitney Department Store, one of 
the largest in San Diego, Califor- 
nia. Gosh, independent department 
stores may soon be a thing of the 
past! There’s a rumor that Alden- 
Chicago Mail Order is buying Chi- 
cago’s Boston store, long a symbol 
of low-priced merchandise at Mad- 
ison and State streets, Chicago. 
The same company recently pur- 
chased the largest department 
store in Decatur, Illinois, the Geb- 
hart-Gushard business, founded 


25 vears ago. 


Top Executive salaries when 
shaved down by income tax are cer- 
tainly not what the average man- 
on-the-street may think them to 
be. We have long suspected that 
salaries are seldom as high as re- 
ports indicate. Most people think 
big corporations have whole regi- 
ments of men drawing high sala- 
ries. The facts are different. For 
example, officers and directors of 
Standard Oil of Indiana who are 
paid more than $20,000 total but 
15. And when they pay their in- 
come taxes they have precious little 
left with which to carry their ob- 
ligations. President Alonzo W. 
Peake was paid, in 1944, a total 
of $63,000 of which he had $24,- 
855 left when the man with the 
long whiskers took his cut. H. Ed- 
ward Hanson, general manager of 
sales, drew $22,000, had $13,535 
left when he paid his income taxes. 
Edward G. Seubert, former presi- 
dent, now board chairman, was 
paid $115,399.92, but saw this 
figure cut to $31,372 when taxes 
were paid. Such taxes are un- 
economic and certainly militate 
against good management. A com- 
pany has to pay a_ tremendous 
part of its salary cost direct to 
the government, and in order to 
give a top executive a raise, or to 
attract one from his private busi- 
ness or from another business, a 
huge sum must be paid to allow 
the executive a small net increase. 
Note: Mr. Seubert had but $6,517 
more net than Mr. Peake, yet the 
company had to pay Seubert $52,- 


399.92 more than Peake to net 
Seubert $6,517 more for the year 
of 1944. Perhaps it is a good idea 
for corporations to publish these 
figures, as Standard Oil of In- 
diana does, so the public can see 


just where the money goes. 


Thomas E. Flynn, assistant 
editor of the International Team- 
ster, organ of Dan Tobin’s Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, writes in the Septem- 
ber issue of the International 
Teamster, “It is legal to strike 
again. It is also legal to go bare- 
footed. But in either case you may 
stub your toe... . An orgy of 
strikes will prevent an orderly 
change. It will cause one of two 
things, either one of them destruc 
tive to organized labor. They are: 
It will throw the country into a 
tailspin and create a depression of 
unprecedented proportions. It will 
force Congress to enact drastic 
laws, with drastic penalties for 
strikes . The function of a 
union is to provide men with work 
at good wages. It is not the func- 
tion of a union to keep its mem- 
bers in hunger and idleness.” We 
have taken these quotes from an 
article without attempting to 
quote all of it. We did not know 
it was the function of labor unions 
to provide work. We considered 
that the employers’ function. Are 
we right or wrong, Mr. Flynn? But 
we certainly agree with what he 
says about the results of an “orgy 
of strikes.” While labor needs the 
strike as a weapon against unfair 
treatment and low wages, it cer- 
tainly cannot afford to use its 
chief weapon without reason. 


Bankers Modernize Loan 
procedures and are trying to im- 
prove credit methods, especially 
for small and medium-sized busi- 
ness loans. In a meeting, scheduled 
for September 25 and 26 in New 
York, of bankers from forty credit 
groups with resources in excess of 
$600,000,000, ways and means for 
coordinating activities of credit 
groups will be discussed. 


~] 





How to Find Better 
Employees 





With war’s end business will not be forced to accept 
any employee who walks up to the factory gate. But 
without an intelligent selection program we can hope 
for little improvement in personnel. Here is a proved 
program which will help any company screen out some 
of the less desirable workers and lower turnover rates 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


N MOST companies finding the 
right man for the right job is 
the number one assignment of the 
personnel division. Yet, according 
to labor statistics on turnover and 
employment, it is an assignment on 
which the majority are failing 
miserably. 

Does this condition result from 
hiring employees for the personnel 
division who are less capable or be- 
low the company average of em- 
ployees handling work of like re- 
sponsibility? Hardly. Personnel 
and employment positions are usu- 
ally so attractive that the em- 
ployees of the personnel division 
are competent well-trained special- 
ists. Why is it then that most per- 
sonnel divisions fail to provide the 
departments they service with the 
employees required? In too many 
cases the answer to this question 
is simply that management has not 
provided the personnel division 
with a selection program sound 
enough to permit a good job. 

It is unfortunate, but appar- 
ently many executives do not real- 
ize it is practically impossible for a 
personnel division to function effi- 
ciently unless a company first es- 
tablishes a sound selection pro- 
gram. A personnel or industrial 
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relations director needs a sound 
selection program the same as a 
baseball player needs a bat. The 
average executive watching a base- 
ball game would not expect a bat- 
ter to hit a home run with a tooth- 
pick bat. Yet the same executive 
very often gives his personnel divi- 
sion the equivalent of a toothpick, 
then wonders why it strikes out. 

In hiring, promoting or reclas- 
sifying employees, all companies 
are primarily faced with one major 
problem—the problem of determin- 
ing which job, if any, each appli- 
‘ant or employee is capable of fill- 
ing. Theoretically this should be 
an easy problem to solve. On the 
one hand, the company has a given 
number of open jobs ; on the other, 
a given number of possibilities. 
There should be only one solution. 
But somewhere along the line some- 
thing goes wrong. Instead of an 
organization staffed with compe- 
tent help, . company suddenly dis- 
covers it either has incompetent 
employees or excessive open job 
requisitions. 

This raises the question as to 
what a company in such a situa- 
tion has failed to do. The answer 
is twofold: (a) Either someone has 
failed to establish proper job 


specifications ; or (b) someone has 
misjudged the qualifications of the 
available applicants. 

In most companies the failure 
to establish proper job specifica- 
tions is far more serious than the 
mis judging of the qualifications of 
a particular individual. The latter 
‘an be corrected by hiring a new 
employee, but the former might 
go on undetected for years. How 
serious the former can be is illus- 
trated by the experience of a large 
manufacturing company from 
1935 to 1945. From 1935 to 1942 
in the planning and scheduling de- 
partment this company employed 
as schedulers approximately twen- 
ty men with college degrees at an 
average salary of $225 a month. 
From 1942 to 1945, due to the 
unavailability of men, the company 
employed approximately the same 
number of women with high-school 
educations at an average salary 
of $130 per month. The women 
not only did a better job at $95 
less a month but their turnover 
rate was less by almost 50 per cent. 

Experiences such as this are em- 
barrassing both to the department 
involved and to the personnel di- 
vision. If a company is to be free 
from them it should set up a selec- 
tion program based on: (a) A de- 
tailed job specification for each 
job classification; (b) a series of 
tests or interviews capable of de- 
termining whether prospective ap- 
plicants have the minimum quali- 
fications for particular jobs. 

The creation of detailed job 
specifications for each job classi- 
fication would be a simple matter 
except for one thing: Many in 
managerial positions do not recog- 
nize there is a difference in mean- 
ing in the words “job,” “position,” 
and “job classification.” Most 
executives believe they are synon- 
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ymvus. Consequently in the average 
coupany if the personnel division 
weic asked to prepare job specifi- 
cations on all of the various job 
classifications, the number pre- 
paved would include almost every 
individual job in the company. In 
some companies that would mean 
job specifications on 1,000 to 
2,000 jobs. Anyone who has hired 
employees knows it is practically 
impossible to maintain specifica- 
tions or to hire applicants on an 
intelligent basis for that many 
different jobs. Yet most companies 
ask their personnel divisions to do 
exactly that. 

Chis raises a question as to what 
can be done to correct such a situ- 
ation. The answer is by establish- 
ing a small number of job classifi- 
cations to represent groups of 
jobs, and by preparing job specifi- 
ca'ions for these job classifica- 
tions only. This is the first basic 

lirement of any selection pro- 

m, and can be accomplished 

easily. After all, a job clas- 

‘ation is merely a title used to 

gnate a group of jobs similar 
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in nature and in required amount 
of knowledge, responsibility, edu- 
sation, skill and experience. To 
set up such titles all a company has 
to do is to review its individual 
jobs and to group them under ap- 
propriate headings. 

It should be noted there is a 
tendency in all large companies for 
individual jobs to fall into family 
groups such as the clerical family, 
the stenographic family and the 
accounting family. In addition, 
there is a tendency for companies 
to pay approximately the same 
amount of money for a number of 
these individual jobs within these 
This 
from a monetary viewpoint is the 
key to the establishment of job 


family groups. clustering 


classification titles. In fact, when- 
ever two or more individual jobs 


within a family group are paid ap- 


proximately the same amount of 


money, the setting up of a job 
classification title to represent 
individual jobs is almost 
Otherwise 


problems involving such things as 


those 


mandatory. personnel 


employment, job evaluation and 
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salary administration will soon be- 
come too complicated for the per- 
sonnel division to handle. 

How job classifications can be 
created is best illustrated by the 
experience of Company A. In 1944 
this company had almost as many 
job titles in its accounting divi- 
sion as it had employees. The com- 
pany decided this was too confus- 
ing and asked the personnel divi- 
sion to standardize the titles as 
much as possible. In reviewing the 
various accounting jobs the per- 
sonnel division discovered sala ies 
tended to cluster around $150, 
$200, $250, $300 and $350. For 
this reason it was felt five job 
classification titles were enough to 
describe the jobs in the accounting 
family. Accordingly a break-down 
was made of the accounting family 
and all individual accounting jobs 
were classified under the standard 
titles as illustrated in Figure I. 

The standardization outlined in 
Figure I was not accomplished 
without a lot of complaints by 
depart ment (Continued on page 36) 
(See charts on page 10) 











FIGURE I 


BREAK-DOWN OF THE ACCOUNTING FAMILY OF COMPANY “A” BY JOB CLASSIFICATIONS AND INDIVIDUAL JOB 
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FIGURE II 


BREAK-DOWN OF JOB CLASSIFICATIONS BY JOB LEVELS AND SALARY RANGES 
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Job Level Salary Range Midpoint 
1 $ 80-$120 $100.00 
2 90— 135 112.50 
3 100— 150 125 .00 
4 110— 165 137.50 
5 120— 180 150.00 
6 140— 210 175.00 
7 160— 240 200.00 
8 180- 270 225 .00 
9 200-— 300 250.00 

10 220— 330 275 .00 
1l 240— 360 300.00 
12 260— 390 325 .00 
13 280-— 420 350.00 
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FIGURE III 


JOB SPECIFICATIONS FOR CLERICAL CLASSIFICATIONS 
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Section A—To be determined by Interview 
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Section B—To be determined by Test 
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80% of Test 
80% of Test 
50 words or 
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1.Q.—95 

80% of Test 
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1.Q.—100 
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85% of Test 
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Business Predicts Sales for 


Year After September 1946 





»mmittee for Economic Development releases re- 
arkable set of figures compiled by 1,500 manufactur- 
3 and trade associations estimating sales for the first 
ll year of production after reconversion. Perhaps the 
eatest and most successful attempt ever made to 
ide business and industry in making future plans 





JIDED by a group of market 

research men, more than 1,500 

nufacturers and manufacturers’ 

ide associations have recently 
upleted estimates for total pro- 
duction of manufactured goods for 
first full year after reconver- 
sion. These estimates have been 
compiled into a report called 
imerican Industry Looks Ahead 
ind réfeased by the Committee for 
Kconomic Development. 

Chis means that we now have 
an estimate, made by business and 
industry itself, of the production 
which business and industry ex- 
pect for the twelve months fol- 
lowing September 1946. When the 
estimates were made neither Japan 
nor Germany had surrendered, and 
ii was probably anticipated that 
the war would end late in 1945, 
instead of in August 1945. Thus 
the figures released were considered 
to be figures for 1947, as it was 
anticipated that it would require 
at least a full year for complete 
‘cconversion. 

This forecast, we think, marks a 
‘ew era in marketing and business 
lanning, and even though skep- 

eS may point out many difficul- 

‘s and many possibilities for er- 
rin the figures thus obtained, it 

obvious that this activity is per- 

‘_ps one of the most important 

‘ps ever taken by industry and 

; market analysts to make an 
itelligent estimate of business 
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volume far enough ahead to en- 
able business and industry to make 
the necessary plans to achieve that 
production. 

Never before have we had such 
a comprehensive putting down of 
figures; never before have we had 
the odds chalked up on the board 
this far ahead, and never before 
have industry and business had 
this opportunity to learn what 
each other is thinking for the 
future. Even though there may be 
errors, even though, as the com- 
mittee points out, there may be 
some lack of “internal consistency” 
in the estimates, the figures are 
still, in our way of thinking, the 
most important ever released to 
business. By internal consistency 
we mean the failure of different 
levels of the same basic industry 
to agree; for example, the lumber 
industry and the furniture indus- 
try, which is a large user of lumber. 

The estimates cover 20 major 
classifications of industry and are 
broken down into 290 subclassi- 
fications. The over-all estimate for 
all the industries shows an antici- 
pated increase of 41.6 per cent in 
1946-1947 over 1939, using the 
1939 price level as a basis for 
estimates. 

The estimated increases range 
from a low of 22.3 per cent in 
leather and leather products to a 
high of 75.8 for automobiles and 
automobile equipment. The grand 


total for all manufacturing indus- 
try is $80,515,000,000 as com- 
pared with $56,843,000,000 in 
1939. It should be emphasized 
that this is the figure for manufac- 
tured products only. 

As most readers already know, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment was formed several years ago 
to begin a study of postwar em- 
ployment problems. The purpose 
was to determine, in so far as pos- 
sible, how many jobs would be 
needed to avoid serious unemploy- 
ment after the war, and how much 
business we would need to do if 
these jobs were to be available. 

AMERICAN 
was one of the very first publica- 
tions to publish a comprehensive 
story of the aims and plans of 
CED, and our January 1943 is- 
sue was almost wholly devoted to 
a report and CED’s plans and ac- 
tivities with brief biographies of 
the personnel of its various com- 
mittees and leaders. We were en- 
thusiastic about the value of CED 
then—we are even more enthusias- 
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tic now, especially since we have 
studied this report, and have dis- 
cussed it with a number of indus- 
trial leaders whose judgment we 
respect. 

The study referred to, called 
American Industry Looks Ahead, 
is a milestone in business planning, 
and while it is actually no more 
than the estimates of some 1,500 
manufacturers and manufacturers’ 
trade associations, it should be 
emphasized that the studies were 
guided by expert marketing re- 
search men who spent perhaps a 
exploring every possible 
of forecasting and at- 


year 
method 
tempting to iron out the wrinkles 
in the plan before the manufac- 
turers were asked to make the es- 
the progressive 
(Continued on page 49) 


timates. Under 


leadership of 
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Are Programs Worth While? 
218 Replies 
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Lunch Clubs-Bo1 





said they were worth while “son 
times,” 5 said “about 50-50,” a 


Although the majority of business men go toalunch = 4 gaig “pot always.” 2 said “s 


club at least once a week, it seems they go with their don,’ 
fingers crossed, partly because they hope to make im- 
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this question. This means th 
only 31 men out of 291 were d 


portant contacts, partly because they think the speech  gatisfied with lunch club speak 
will be worth while or entertaining. What 291 business and programs. 


men think of their clubs is reported in detail here 


Some of the comments of th 
who said the speeches and pr 
grams were interesting, perha 





E ASKED 500 business men 

in all parts of the country what 
they think of business lunch clubs, 
how often they attend, and what 
speakers they enjoyed most. 

A total of 291 replies were 
received and the vote was decidedly 
favorable to the lunch club idea. 
More than that, most of the men 
who answered the queries like the 
speeches! At least they consider 
them worth while. 

First, suppose we look at at- 
tendance habits. Of the 291 men 
who answered the queries 111 at- 
tend noonday lunch clubs once a 
week. But from here the attend- 
ance drops precipitously as only 
23, or less than 10 per cent at- 
tend as much as twice a week, and 
only 4 are enthusiastic enough 
about lunch clubs to attend three 
times a week. 
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reveal the type of men who ob}: 
to the average noonday lun 


l 


while 3 declined to answ: r 
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Out of the 291 men who replied meeting program. One said, “M« 
there are 23 who go to lunch clubs — of them tell us what we can re 
twice a month and 35 who go but in magazines and newspapers.” A 
once a month. There were 3 who _ other wrote, “Nothing original 
reported attending lunch clubs constructive in noonday clu) 
three or four times a year, and speeches. All are biased.” One m: 
19 who answered “occasionally” = who admits attending three or four 
when asked how often they attend. noonday meetings a year mak 
And, finally, there were 3 who this sour comment, “All about tiie 
would admit attendance only once same. Like to hear themselves ta! '. 
every two months. Just plain bunkum.” 

One of the questions asked was, Although 187 men thought th 
“Do you think the speeches or noonday club speeches were wor 
programs worth while?” Exactly while, it is rather startling to lea 
187 out of the 291 who answered — that 167 of the total could n 
gave an affirmative reply to this remember the name of a gor! 
question, some saying “decidedly speaker they had heard, nor cot 
so,” others saying “Very much recommend a speaker. This wou ‘|! 
so,” but the majority merely say- seem to indicate that, althoug 
ing “yes.” the listeners enjoy the speeches, 

Of the 218, only 16 would say least half of them are not i 
they thought the speeches and pro- __ pressed to the point of remembe 
grams not worth while. Six more ing the name of one speaker th: 
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Twice Weekly .......... 
Thrice Weekly .........--. 
Ones.a Month ........%. 
Less Than Once a Month .. . 


How Often Do You Attend? 
221 Replies 


111 


6 & a B 


r Inspiration? 


i id 
pr ple wrote 


recommend. Actually 124 
in the name of a 
rc ommended speaker. 

“here were but 9 speakers whose 
na ues appeared more than once on 
the list of speakers which the 124 


people named. These were, with 

nunber of votes received: 
iSimer Wheeler 9 votes 
“ric Johnston 4 votes 
ilenry Heimann 3 votes 
Virgil Jordan 3 votes 
\. H. Motley 3 votes 
Willard Chevalier 2 votes 
Jack Lacey 2 votes 
C. B. Fritsche 2 votes 
C. F. Kettering 2 votes 


Klmer Wheeler talks on sales- 
vunship and is the man who has 
number of books on 
salesmanship. He is a professional 
caker and makes wide tours, 
peaking frequently. Eric John- 
sion is the Spokane business man 
who brought a breath of life and 
common sense to the formerly 
moribund United States Chamber 
and who Walter 
\\nchell has been predicting would 
succeed Elder (or is it Deacon?) 
\\ ll Hayes as czar of the motion 

ture industry. In fact, Mr. Win- 
¢ cll said several months ago that 

‘ inston would deny it, but that 

would accept the job with the 
ion picture people not later 


! 


written a 


S 


"Z 


™ 
oi Commerce, 


‘ ptember 1945 


than Labor Day 1945. By the time 
this issue is in the hands of readers 
it will be possible to determine 
whether Winchell was just sound- 
ing off or speaking from facts. 
Henry Heimann is 
manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and all the 
voters who put down his name were 


executive 


credit men. Virgil Jordan is the 
economist for the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, and A. H. 
Motley, better known as “Red,” is 
the American 
Magazine, and formerly an adver- 


the publisher of 


tising salesman for that magazine. 
Motley speaks on sales subjects 
and usually makes a spectacular 
hit. Colonel Willard Chevalier is 
an executive with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. Jack Lacey 
is an author of business books, 
C. B. Fritsche is vice president of 
Reichold Chemicals, Inc. Charles 
F. Kettering is the widely known, 
much beloved vice president of 
General Motors Research, and of 
recent years has made relatively 
few speeches, and probably few 
people have had an opportunity 
to hear him. 

A wide assortment of personali- 
ties were given one vote each by 
readers. Some 
business men, others local teachers 


our of them are 


and preachers who seldom, if ever, 


are called upon to speak outside 
their immediate communities. Some 
men who were accorded one vote 
are: W. L. Batt, president, SKF 
Industries, Inc., and a former high 
official of the War Production 
Board ; Don G. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc.; C. V. Varney, executive rep- 
resentative, Rock Island Railway 
at Minneapolis; Thomas H. Beck, 
president, Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company; B. C. Forbes, B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company ; John 
Abbink, executive vice president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany; R. W. Carney, vice presi- 
dent, Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Company, who boasts constantly 
Harrison 
Coca- 
Cola Company; Verne Orr, vice 


of his wide travels; 


Jones, board chairman, 
president, Chrysler Corporation ; 
A. H. Hood, Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, and several others. Quite 
a few of those mentioned are pure- 
ly local celebrities and could not be 
identified in any of the national 
directories, Who’s Who, or other 
reference works which we consulted 
in an effort to identify them. 

In view of the large number of 
officials 


country 


who have 


talking at 


government 
roamed the 
length, it was perhaps enlightening 
to see so few (Continued on page 48) 
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The Stearns Sales 
Building Plan 








BY R. C. BREWSTER 


Vice President in Charge of Sales, Frederick Stearns & Co. 


Division Sterling Drug Company, Inc. 


HE success of our efforts to re- 

duce the costs of distribution 
will depend in large measure on 
our selection, training and manage- 
ment of sales representatives. In 
almost every sales organization 25 
per cent or so of the salesmen ac- 
count for the great bulk of sales. 
The three fourths who are below 
par must, one way or another, be 
brought up to standard, and that 
standard itself must be raised. 

In order to do this, we must 
first select men of higher caliber, 
then train them more effectively, 
then manage them efficiently. We 
have given much thought to all 
these problems and we have reached 
some rather definite conclusions. 

We prefer men who have had 
college training, who have learned 
how to study, to memorize, and to 
think, and who are ambitious. 

We prefer that they have one 
or more years of experience, but 
not too much experience. Some ex- 
perience is helpful, but one who 
has been selling for many years 
has learned all of the bad habits 
and cannot be broken of them. He 
is not amenable to training because 
he thinks he already knows it all. 

Men who have these qualifica- 
tions are likely to be 30 to 35 years 
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old and to be married. They may 
have had two to four jobs. If so, 
that is considered favorable, pro- 
vided they were successful in each 
and provided they made the 
changes voluntarily and in an ef- 
fort to endeavor to improve their 
circumstances. 

We favor salesmen of medium 
height and proportions. While 
there are exceptions, of course, 
records show that tall men are 
likely to be slow and lackadaisical, 
while short ones are likely to be 
too bombastic. 

In our industry, some previous 
technical training is desirable but 
not essential. Our representatives 
must be qualified to call on physi- 
cians and to talk intelligently with 
them. They must also be qualified 
to call on druggists and to discuss 
merchandising and promotional 
plans with them. One who has 
studied pharmacy or who has had a 
premedical course in college or who 
has had other training in this field 
thus has an advantage, but it is 
not a positive prerequisite. If one 
has a good education and a satis- 
factory “I.Q.,” we can teach him 
all he needs to know. 

In considering an applicant for 
a sales position, we first have him 


fill out a comprehensive appli 
tion form of much the usual ty; 
We study this carefully and if 
are favorably impressed, we tl 
send our district manager into | 
applicant’s territory to call 
him personally and to fill out wi 
we call a “personality portrait” 
the applicant. 

This is a home-made form whi 
requires the district manager 
make a thorough analysis of | 
applicant’s qualifications and 
rate them according to a sc 
which is provided on the form. ‘T 
analysis includes such features 
stability, dominance, self-co: 
dence and poise, self-sufficien 
(initiative and 
objective-mindedness, social mixi 
qualities, tact and diplomacy, a 


resourcefulness |. 


sales aptitude. Many details ave 
called for under each of these hea:i- 


ings and are to be supplied 


check-marking the appropriate ai:- 


swers on the form. 
If, after studying this “px 


sonality portrait” and “profile.” 


we still are favorably impressed, \ 


then give the applicant an apti- 
tude test. If he passes that satis 


factorily, he is required to take 
physical examination. 

The successful applicant then 
hired and is assigned to work 
the field with two experienced r 
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resentatives in selling and deta''- 
ing some of our easiest produc's 


for several months, or until tic 


next sales training class is form: 
At the end of three months, t 


district manager checks up on t!« 


probationary representativ: 


progress and reports to us «1 


whether he considers him suital 


material for our sales trainir : 


school. 


Meanwhile, the new man h:: 


been acquiring some practical ¢ 
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ience and has had ample oppor- 

ity to decide whether he cares 

remain and go further with us. 

the time he was hired, he was 
given a glossary of technical terms 
vhich he would need to know and 
was told to master this and be pre- 
pared for an examination on it 
when he entered the training 
school. While acquiring prelimi- 
nary training in the field, he has 
been more than impressed that the 
sales training course is a hard, 
nerve-racking one. There is thus an 
early and effective weeding-out 
process. Those who do come to 
headquarters for sales training are 
determined to stick and succeed, 
and our district managers who 
recommended them are confident 
they will do so. 

The course lasts for three 
veeks, with classes from 9:00 to 
5.30, with a long controlled and 

pervised study and transcrip- 

on period each evening. It begins 
th a review of anatomy and 
ysiology to prepare the students 

‘a study of the products which 

ey will have to sell. Physicians 
ad scientists lecture on chemistry 

id pharmacology and stress the 
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Two views of the model drugstore maintained by Stearns for use in training 
salesmen to sell druggists. A typical group of men in the sales training class 


medical and clinical uses of the 
products. Then the sales depart- 
ment takes over and gives them 
special training in how to present 
each of the products, with other 
specific training in salesmanship. 

There is an old proverb which 
says that a wise man benefits from 
the experiences of others. No one 
ever learns a great deal about any- 
thing from general personal ex- 
perience. Salesmen, for example, 
seldom pause to analyze the causes 
of their successes—least of all 
their failures. They seldom study 


their prospects. They seldom give 
thought to such matters as the 
best way to make a presentation 
(scientifically speaking). But there 
have been many salesmen in the 
past and some of the more suc- 
cessful ones have left accurate de- 
scriptions of their methods. There 
are some salesmen today who are 
particularly adept in imparting 
knowledge to others. So we under- 
take to give our representatives 
the benefit of the practical ex- 
periences of others who have been 
very successful, (Continued on page 40) 
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Facts or Bunk for 
Your Employees? 


maxims 


Is it too much to think that we can teach work- 
ers simple economics? Can business compete with 
the constant flow of crackpot ideas proclaimed 
to our workers? Here are sound ideas showing how 
the laws of economics can be made understand- 
able to employees and how business can show why 
it must operate under fixed laws and principles 


BY J. F. BLAIR 


HE basic knowledge required to 

insure the prosperity of a busi- 
ness is to be found in the principles 
of the science called “Economics,” 
and it seems logical to assume that 
the chief administrators of a suc- 
cessful business understand the 
working of the fundamental eco- 
nomic laws. The very effectiveness 
of the operating policies, issuing 
from this source, is proof that the 
oppertunities and restrictions 
stated in these principles are 
known, even though the laws may 
not be recognized as such. 

Those whose responsibility in- 
cludes the protection of investors’ 
monies must operate within the 
framework of these laws. Failure 
to make the “Rules of the Game of 
Business” known, at all levels of 
management, limits the extent to 
which a fundamental principle of 
organization, that is, delegation 
of responsibility, may be carried. 
Some managers wish to do all the 
basic thinking for their organiza- 
tion. This may be practical in a 
small concern, but if the size of an 
organization requires the delega- 
tion of responsibility, managers do 
not obtain the full benefit from 
their rulings if they fail to obtain 
complete understanding of their 
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purpose. The only way to secure 
proper appreciation of the reason 
for business decisions is to ascer- 
tain that knowledge of the rules 
under which the game of business 
is played is a working tool of the 
supervisors. 

It is true that divergent views 
of publicized economists have cre- 
ated the impression that the eco- 
nomics of business are too pro- 
found for any but the initiated. 
However, the fundamental laws of 
this science that treats with the 
principles which underlie produc- 
tion and distribution are not, or 
should not be, classed as the secret 
knowledge of the select few. 

If managers and supervisors are 
expected to act as an arm of top 
management, they must be edu- 
cated as well as trained in the re- 
quirements of their positions. The 
exigent demands upon such men 
are an understanding of human 
relations, scientific production and 
research methods, and job knowl- 
edge, as well as economics, but the 
educational efforts should start at 
the beginning. The principles of 
business economics should be 
taught to supervisors prior to 
training or education in the other 
requirements of their jobs. These 


should be taught 
specific application to the indu 
in which the supervisor is emplo 
however universal they are in t 
application. 

The laws of economics are 
tively few and their applicatio 
a specific industry is not diff 
to describe. At the outset, t 
being instructed should un 
stand that top management o 
ates through a fixed set of 1 
which are grouped under the h 
ing of “Economics,” and tha 
policies of top management n 
be tested for economic effect be 
being announced as the laws of 
business. 

The testing ground is limite: 
economics that 


(a) Supply and 


the laws of 
known as: 

mand, (b) Increasing 
(c) Diminishing Returns, (d) 
minishing Utility, and (e) C 
parative Advantage. The fore 


the fundamental law of econoni'c 
the Law of Supply and Demaad, 


affects the distribution to the | 


tors that work together to produc 
the total product. The facto 


are capital, land, management 
labor. Demand represents wha 
buyer is ready to buy and has 
money to pay for. The useful: 


of the article, the advantages aris 


ing out of its possession or 
absolute necessity for it for 
continuance of life generally 
termine the extent and intensit 
the demand. To be measured as 
effective demand, the buyer m 
be able to pay the price, ot! 
wise the demand is merely w: 
Supply represents the goods 
services a seller will deliver fo 
stated price. The fact of most 
portance to supervisors is that 
demand to be effective the bu 
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ust be in a financial position to 
iy the price. Therefore, the lower 
« price, the greater the number 

buyers there will be; with 
oney, not just desire. When radio 
$6.00, 


irce. When it became possible, 


hes cost ‘adios were 

‘ough reduction in cost of pro- 

ction, to sell them for $1.00, the 

‘ective demand increased greatly 

cause the number of people able 
wid willing to pay $1.00 greatly 
«xceeded those willing and able to 
vay $6.00. The result was the em- 

lovment in that industry in- 
eased and the total product sold 

d turned into dollars, to be di- 
vided among the factors .of pro- 

ction, was much larger than be- 
fore. It might seem from this that 

that is necessary to increase 
ihe total product of the industry 
is to cut the price. 

And that would be true except 
for the inexorable law of economics 
which is that normal prices ap- 
the of the 
cficient producer who is able to 


proximate cost least 
stay in business because of the ex- 
tent of the effective demand. The 
vormal or long-range price will not 
exactly meet the cost of the least 
cficient producer at all times, so 
he is referred to as a marginal 
producer ; that is, he is on the edge 
of the abyss called failure. With a 
drop in the volume of the effective 
demand, he is out of business. Al- 
though this may seem to apply 
only to a business with one line or 
product, it does explain losses in- 
curred in certain departments of 
husinesses with a diversified line. 

Temporary conditions may make 
the market price, but the long- 
range price swings about the cost 
of production and changes slowly 
as does business efficiency, as a 
general thing. Normal price hovers 
around cost of production (which 
includes all payments necessary to 
keep the proper proportion of the 
factors of production employed) 
in a competitive industry. The 
eason for this is that if the price 
was considerably greater than the 
cost of the least efficient producer, 
other producers would be drawn 
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into the field by the opportunity 


to meet some of the effective de- 
mand and make a profit. 

The possibility of increased re- 
turn, to all factors of production, 
that lies in lower costs is the incen- 
tive that leads all workers on. The 
true worker (labor or manage- 
ment) knows that the only way he 
can increase his own income is to 
produce more at lower cost. There 
are certain’ economic principles, 
the knowledge of which will aid in 
the attainment of this objective. 
The first of these laws is positive ; 
that is, those who are guided by it 
are sure to find ways for cost re- 
duction. It is called the Law of In- 
creasing Returns. Division of la- 


bor or specialization is the keynote 










































of this rule. In its initial stages, 


division of labor meant the divi- 


sion of tasks each worker would 
have to perform to supply himself 
with the necessities of life, between 
all members of the group, and the 
allocation of particular jobs to 
those qualified to perform them. 

The importance of this prin- 
ciple has long been recognized, and 
working under it has brought into 
being the automobile industry pro- 
duction line and other methods for 
refinement of divisions of labor. 
Research for new methods and pro- 
the 


velopment of those now in use is 


cedures and for further de- 


carried on for the purpose of fit- 
ting task assignments suitable to 
the highest (Continued on page 34) 
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) A GREAT number of offices 

the war brought many make- 
shifts, many compromises and tem- 
porary solutions to problems. To 
say there are many misfits is no 
criticism of workers or manage- 
ment. There were jobs to be done, 
practically no skilled people to do 
them. Into thousands of jobs came 
people poorly prepared by train- 
ing, experience or temperament. 
Now, in the interest of economy 
and sound management, amends 
must be made. 

Before we can fit the job to the 
person we must know what the job 
requires. There should be a job 
description of every position in 
the office. Briefly, this is what a 
job description does: (1) Tells 
what the worker must do, listing 
each separate task. (2) Describes 
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the knowledge required and _re- 


sponsibility which must be assumed. 
(3) Describes the skills required. 
(4) Establishes a range of pay 
rates for beginners, experienced 
workers and senior workers in the 
position. 

Development of such a job de- 
scription for every position in the 
office is especially important today 
because of the inevitable changes 
occurring in conversion from war 
to peace production. Many jobs 
will change; others will be elim- 
inated; some will be consolidated 
with other jobs. It may be found 
that with better job analysis some 
workers can do work which has 
formerly been done by two em- 
ployees. 

In job analysis some companies 
use only four factors, others as 


high as thirty. The point to : 

member is to include enough fa 
tors to describe the job adequat: 
ly, allow for judgment, respons 
bility and the employee’s futur 
worth to the organization. Fou 
articles on evaluation of office jobs 
appeared in AMERICAN BustINess 
in the September, October, Nove 
ber, and December 1944 issues 
These articles were prepared by 
Ralph W. Ells, a well-known in- 
dustrial consultant and adminis 
trative expert. 

In an analysis of one repr 
sentative company, Mr. Ells estab 
lished a system under which jobs 
could be evaluated according tv 
the degree the following factors 
were present in each job: 


1. Performance responsibility 
2. Asset responsibility 
3. Initiative responsibility 

4. Intelligence 

5. Experience 

6. Education 

7. Personal contacts 

8. Supervision 

9. Working conditions 

A job evaluation point system 
was then established by a trial and 
error method and an analysis mad: 
of the key job classifications cov- 
ering lower salaried classifications 
of more than twenty employees 
and middle or upper salaried clas 
sifications of over ten employees 
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2. Gind Workers to Git Each Job 


 getoewr a job analysis is com- 
pleted, it may be apparent 
‘hat changes are necessary in 

‘sonnel. More than likely there 
will be a need for transfers, some 
dismissals and some promotions. 
But war’s end may bring consider- 
ible turnover. Women will go back 

families, younger workers will 

turn to school, men from the 
Armed Services may return to 
jobs, only to find the jobs are be- 
neath their war-acquired skills. 

In the past all personnel work 
has probably laid too much stress 
on experience. If we wanted a 
stenographer we looked for a girl 
who had been doing stenographic 
work. That is perfectly sound, but 
where we failed was in our methods 
of determining whether she did 
zood work or not. More than that, 
stenographic jobs in one office may 


be wholly different from steno 
graphic jobs in another office. Re- 
quirements may be different, en- 
vironment may be utterly differ- 
ent, standards may be lower or 
higher. Because all these factors 
bear on the probable satisfaction 
of both employer and employee 
each company needs to pay more 
attention to finding exactly the 
right type of employee for each 
job—employees who are not only 
fitted by the possession of certain 
skills, but who are temperamen- 
tally fitted for the job. 

What we need to remember is 
that we are now hiring workers 
with the hope and thought that 
they will remain with us perma- 
nently—some perhaps for the re- 
mainder of their working lives, in- 
stead of hiring them with the 
thought that an emergency must 


be met. The first article in this 
issue, “How to Find Better Em- 
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ployees,” outlines a sound, proved 


procedure for better selection. 





3. Ertablish Scientific Salary Rates 


ee as it did on the heels 
of a long depression, the war 
boom and the salary freeze caught 
many white-collar workers in low- 
paid jobs for which the salaries 
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had been determined almost wholly 
by depression psychology. When 
the war boom began first, as the 
defense boom, there was a large 
oversupply of white-collar work- 
ers. Just as salaries for these 
workers were being adjusted, there 
came the salary freeze which 
worked a hardship. While many 
companies were able to rectify 
these maladjustments to some ex- 
tent, many jobs were poorly com- 
pensated during the war. Workers 
in other jobs were overpaid. In 
some organizations it was com- 
mon to hire new workers at higher 
rates than old workers were paid 
for the same jobs. Now, the prob- 
lem is one of making the necessary 
adjustments, to iron out injus- 
tices, to level off salaries, to raise 
some and lower others. 


Once more we need to remem- 
ber that now we are making what 
ought to be permanent adjust- 
ments, so there is no reason for a 
hit-or-miss, piecemeal policy of 
adjustments. Every wage rate 
should be studied with a view 
toward setting permanent rates 
which will accomplish the dual re- 
sult of holding the right employees, 
paying economically sound rates. 

It will not be enough to adjust 
rates to the going levels of com- 
munity rates, or to attempt to 
match salaries in some nearby or- 
ganization. The other salaries may 
be as poorly adjusted, or as bad- 
ly out of balance as yours. The 
thing to do is to conduct an over- 
all study of wage rates and de- 
termine what can be paid to at- 
tract the right employees. 
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4 Proviile Proper Incentiues 


ROVIDING 


is by no means wholly a matter 


proper incentives 


of paying high or “going” wage 
rates. It is much more than that. 
If, as we hope, there will be a high 
level of employment for the next 
several years, workers are still go- 
ing to be able to do a certain 
amount of picking and choosing. 
They are going to find jobs, not 
only where the wage rates are fair 
and equitable, but where working 
conditions are pleasant, where the 
tools provided are good, and where 
employee relations policies are 
soundly administered. 

The organization without good 
employee relations policies must be 
content with employees whom bet- 
ter managed organizations — re- 
ject. While it is perhaps true the 
wartime shortages of help led to 
certain amounts of employee cod- 
dling, it is equally true that many 
organizations which once gave lit- 
tle thought to the comfort, well- 
being or satisfaction of employees 


in their jobs, were forced by cir- 
cumstances, and by good inten- 
tions as well, to improve employee 
relations. In fact, the process had 
begun before the help shortage oc- 
curred. 

Providing proper incentives is a 
matter of giving the employee a 
chance to do his or her best work, 
to advance, to look forward to 
better jobs, to know a little more 
than seems necessary about the 
company’s future plans and _ poli- 
cies. More than that, it means the 
employees want assurance that 
merit and not kinship, politics, re- 
ligion, or “pull” are the bases for 
recognition. 

The proper incentive for good 
work is often some plan of recog- 
nition of good work when it is ac- 
complished. Here are some check- 
ing points worth applying to any 
office with a 
wants to provide proper incen- 
tives: What recognition is offered 


management that 


for good attendance records? 


What recognition is given for lon, 
service? What recognition is giv: 
for accuracy? What recognition i. 
given for good production records - 
Is there any way to recognize t! 
difference between a medioc 
worker and an excellent one? ‘I 
put it plainly, does the indiffere: 
worker seem to get along ju- 
about as well in your office as t! 
ambitious, alert, energetic worker ° 
Is there some method of recogni 
ing and rewarding the operat: 
who types 40 letters daily as co 
pared with the one who types on! 
30 or less? Plans should be dev: 
oped which will encourage sup« 
visors and executives to know wl) 
is doing the good work in an offi 
and to reward or encourage th« 
accordingly. 

This does not necessarily mea 
a worker be given a raise eve) 
time he or she turns in a goo 
week’s work. But there are oth 
ways of recognizing above-averag 
performance. Items in the hous 
magazine, notices on the bulleti 
board or merit marks on the en 
ployment record. 


5. Retrain or Justhruct Employees 


ODAY, with the high percen- 
tage of new workers in every or- 


ganization there are any number 
of workers in almost any office who 
do not understand what the com- 





pany produces; who do not know 
where its branch offices are; who 
do not understand how the com- 
pany’s product is sold. One com- 
pany recently learned that a large 
number of its employees had never 
seen its finished products. 

How would you like to work all 
day writing letters about some 
product which was a _ complete 
mystery to you so far as to how 
it was used, how it looked or what 
function it performed? Believe it 
or not, many employees are cor- 
responding about, billing, charg- 
ing, posting, filing papers about 
products, the use of which is a 
mystery to them. 

But more important than this, 
many employees are doing jobs 
today for which they were never 
trained or instructed. They were 


simply set to work, told to “wate! 
Elsie,” or to “ask Susie if you get 
stuck,” and left to their own ck 
vices. No one had time to show 
them the right way, to explain 
short cuts, to encourage them to 
find better ways. We suggest 
study of the operating techniqu 
for every job and the developmen! 
of instruction sheets or manuals 
for each job, describing the bes! 
procedure and a formal effort to 
teach these best procedures. 

JIT methods developed by thx 
government are excellent and cai 
be easily put into practice in al 
most any office. We have reports 
of production increases in simp 
repetitive office jobs of as much as 
100 per cent when simple job in 
struction training methods ar 
employed. 
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THIS IS WHAT 
D | | 7TTO D O E S$ 1. Ditto copies direct from your original writing, typing or draw- 


ing, one to four colors in one operation—no stencil, no mats. 


3 With Ditto, two or more originals can be made at one time, 
and copies made independently from each. 


3. with Ditto, the same original may be used over and over 
again at different times, in different places. 


V Check to see how these 9 points can 4, Ditto makes copies on papers ranging from thin tissue to 
be used to serve your business. In heavy cardboard. 
thousands of organizations through- 


out the world, Ditto’s flexibility 5. Ditto makes copies of all or any desired part of your original 


is being adapted with amaz- writing. 
ing success to Order Billing, 6. With Ditto, data may be written at one place, copies made at 
Purchase Orders, Production another. : 
Orders, Payroll Systems, as 
well as to rapid, economical, | a With Ditto, data may be recorded as accumulated, and copies 
general office duplicating. made when completed. 
8. Ditto requires less make-ready than any other duplicating 
method. 
9. Ditto copies are photographically accurate—errors are im- 
possible. 
Write for Ditto Systems Samples today. 
DITTO, Inc., 664 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois PAY ROLL 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. PURCHASING 
PRODUCTION 
ORDER-BILLING 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS I) ‘ QO Y- 
* TRADE-MARK REG, U.S, PAT. OFF 
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6. Reuise the Office Layout 


OW many changes in the office 

layout were made to accom- 
modate some wartime activity? Go 
back over these changes and see if, 
in the light of peacetime require- 
ments, additional changes are 
needed. How many routines or 
systems were installed to safe- 
guard some wartime schedule or 
activity? Are they still needed? 
How many reports were developed 
to fill some wartime need, to com- 
ply with some Army or Navy re- 
quirement? Have these been dis- 


mantled or abandoned or revised 
to fit current conditions? There is 
another side to this story also— 
that is, how many peacetime office 
activities were abandoned during 
war? Are the mailing lists the same 
today as in December 1941? Are 
customer records up to date? How 
about sales analysis records? If 
the bulk of your output has been 
going to one customer for four 
and ahalf years, your civilian cus- 
tomer records are probably just 
about worthless today. 


When these questions are an 
swered, there may come a demand 
for more space from one depart 
ment, for less space from others. 
for changes in routines and pro 
cedures that demand changes in 
office layouts. One company drev 
up a floor plan, outlining in red al 
space occupied by people con 
cerned with jobs which were pos 
sibly obsolete as soon as war con 
tracts were wound up. This plan 
spotlighted the probable changes 
to be made. 


2 Simplify Methods and Routines 


N ONE office, where war con- 
tracts held priority over every- 
thing, every purchase order was 
assigned to one of a group of ex- 
pediters. This meant an extra 
copy of every purchase order had 
to be made for the expediter to 
whom it was assigned for follow 
up. In a few months now this 
routine can be entirely abandoned. 
The company has already made 
plans to simplify the purchasing 
system accordingly. In another 
office several people and consider- 


§, Medernize 


¢ CHICAGO, recently, a group 
of nearly 200 calculating ma- 
chines were examined by one of the 
executives of the company. It was 
found the machines were pur- 
chased in 1927. They have been 
wholly satisfactory. Further study 
reveals that the manufacturer of 
these machines has modernized 
them and has included several im- 
provements since 1927. New ma- 
chines were purchased. Soon after 
delivery of the new machines, pro- 
duction went up so much that an 
inquiry was made to see if work 
was decreasing. It developed that 
volume was increasing, but that 
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able equipment were tied up in 
producing tags, labels, pin tickets 
and other devices for identifying 
Army material and parts, accord- 
ing to Army needs. Back on civilian 
production the company found 
some of the principles and methods 
worked out for the Army were 
valuable in civilian production. 
But the whole department has been 
simplified and streamlined, and 
considerable space and equipment 
released. 

Every report, every compila- 


the same group of workers were 
turning out so much more work 
that it seemed as if less were be- 
ing handled. Estimates reveal that 
these new machines will pay for 
themselves in about two years. 

Of course everyone knows that 
every typewriter in business is 
probably worn to the point where 
a new one will be cheaper. Prac- 
tically every business house plans 
to buy new typewriters. But how 
about adding machines, calcula- 
tors, billing machines? In one office 
which recently installed one new 
billing machine in a department 
where there were two, it was 


tion of statistical information. 
every extra copy of every paper. 
in fact every routine added foi 
war work must be examined. 
analyzed and studied to reach th« 
proper decision as to whether it 
will be discontinued, 
maintained “as is.” Do not wait 


revised, 01 


until some one asks why in hell 
some wartime report is being con- 
tinued. Take the initiative and get 
authority to discontinue or sim- 
plify every office job that devel- 
oped from war work. 


Machines and Equipment 


planned to keep the newer of two 
machines and replace it about a 
year later. When the new machine 
was put into operation, it was 
quickly apparent that one opera- 
tor and one machine could do the 
work formerly done by two ma- 
chines and two operators. Ac- 
tually the second machine and sec- 
ond operator had not been en- 
gaged in billing for full time, but 
there was more work than one ma- 
chine and one operator could do. 
With the new, modernized machine, 
one operator does the entire job. 

Best managed offices set a re- 
placement date on every machine 
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The war, etc. 
Was it the war? 


How much slow-down comes from 
forms unequal to the complexities of 
modern business? 

Time and again, the representatives 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., called 
in to counsel on form engineering, find 
three forms where one might do; entries 
out of sequence; manpower wasted, 
production dragging. 


























The ten companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now, without change of owner, 
management or policy, they combine 
under the Moore name — the largest 
company of its kind. Moore offers you 
an unequaled fund of experience for 
the saving of money and time. 

The Moore representative is a spe- 
cialist in your own field. He analyzes 
your business form system; makes the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 


practical recommendation. Then 
Moore prints, whether a hundred sales 
books or a million interleaved forms, 
Shipment is made to any of your 
branches anywhere. 

Let Moore show you now how com- 
mon sense applied to business forms 
can speed efficiency all along the line. 
For information, get in touch with your 
nearest Moore division, as listed below, 
or its local office. 








PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH @ SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 
In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 


Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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when it is bought. For example, in 
these: offices, certain machines are 
automatically traded in on third 
birthdays, others on fourth birth- 
days, and so on. Some such record 
as this ought to be inaugurated 
today, with a schedule of replace- 
ments so obsolescence that is cost- 
ing the most money will be the first 
to be 


corrected. Otherwise the 


9. Improve O 


ARGE piles of correspondence 
stacked on top of a row of 
filing cabinets. Window sills in the 
purchasing agent’s office used for 
stacks of catalogs; men’s coats 
hung on the back of chairs; piles 
of magazines and business papers 
on tables without order or neat- 
ness, instead of on shelves in the 
office library ; desks piled high with 
papers; rolled drawings, — blue- 
prints, exhibits charts, etc., stand- 
ing in corners of offices; books, 
supplies, catalogs, advertising ma- 
terial stacked on tops of book- 
cases, instead of in bookcases or 
files—these are but a few of the 
commonest evidences of poor office 
housekeeping. The point to remem- 
ber is that such housekeeping is ex- 


operator or supervisor or depart- 
ment manager who complains most, 
or screams the loudest, gets new 
machines, regardless of need. Care 
should be taken to determine when 
improved models make it wise to 
replace machines, even though they 
are not worn out. Thus it may 
be wise to examine every machine 


(1) Whether ma- 


to determine: 


pensive. Jt hampers proper clean- 
ing. Materials collect dust, fade, 
become worn and dog-eared when 
improperly filed or put away. Sup- 
plies are wasted, time is lost look- 
ing for books, drawings and other 
reference material. 

But perhaps more important 
than anything else is the attitude 
such housekeeping engenders, the 
effect on visitors, the poor morale 
it fosters. Provide the purchasing 
agent with the shelves or book- 
cases he needs to maintain his 
‘atalogs. Show him how to index 
and arrange them properly. Clean 
up a corner that has been allowed 
to become a “catch-all”; properly 
stack, file or throw away an ac- 
cumulation of assorted junk on 


chine is worn past economic repai 
or use, and (2) whether new moid 
els available with greater speed «, 
other improvements make it eco 
nomical to replace, even thoug), 
the machine is not worn. 

Do not stop with checking on|, 
machines. How about chairs, desk. 
tables, files, storage cabinets, boo 


cases? 


ice Housekeening 


some table in a prominent place in 
an office, and see how such little 
improvements become contagious 
and start others rearranging, 
cleaning, straightening, filing. 

With more help available get a 
man to wax and polish every office 
desk. Most office desks have amaz- 
ingly dirty tops. Everybody will 
appreciate a clean desk top. En- 
courage some one person to clean 
out the corners of his office, get the 
junk off the window sills, off table 
and desk tops, then good-natured 
ly campaign to induce others to 
follow his lead. Work will improve, 
morale will perk up, grievances 
will decrease and there will be less 
lost time in an office that insists 
upon good housekeeping. 


70. Speed Seruice to Top Management 





URPOSE last, not because it is 

of least importance but because 
it ranks high in importance is this 
suggestion to speed service to top 
management. How late in _ the 
month does management get a con- 
solidated report? How quickly 
does top management know the 
condition of sales, collections or 
production, as compared with last 
year, last month or last week? 
How long does it take manage- 
ment to be informed about cost 
figures? Top management cannot 
see every order, cannot check every 
expense account, cannot see every 
complaint, cannot inspect every 
rejected product or returned ship- 


ments. But top management neecs 
to be informed of all these things, 
and given recaps, totals, sum- 
maries in time to do something 
about things that need correction. 
The office which keeps top manage- 
ment waiting until statistics, re- 
ports, figures are ancient history 
is, to all intent and purpose, being 
run by department, not top man- 
agement. One of the strongest de- 
mands which top management will 
make from here on is for speed in 
consolidating and recapping al! 
the salient facts about the busi 
ness. The office executive who an- 
ticipates this need, raises himself 
in top management’s estimation. 
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OU’LL undoubtedly say, “No, of course not!” But 
the fact is, that without realizing it you may be 
leaving the door to your business wide open for much 


more serious losses. 


An inadequate system of handling money and keep- 


| ing records can increase your costs and cut into your 


profits far more seriously than leaving the door of your 
office safe open. 

This is true whether your business is a small-town 
drug store, a nationally-known hotel, or a large manu- 
facturing plant. 

Whatever the size of your business, National ma- 
chines and systems can save you both time and money 
in handling all types of business accounting. This in- 
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cludes such items as payroll, accounts receivable, and 
distribution of sales and costs. 
Find out for yourself without obligation! 

Ask to see facts and figures. A National representative, 
experienced in the types of systems which have been 
used most successfully in your kind of business, will 
be glad to show you his recommendations in black and 
white, No obligation, naturally. 

Have your own bookkeeping department check the 
National system recommended against the system you 
are now using. Make your decision on the basis of the 
facts shown by the comparison. 

The National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Do Mergers Cut 
Sales Costs? 





Many a merger announcement includes the promise 
that “‘sales costs will be reduced.’’ And it seems that a 
merger should reduce sales costs. But more often than 


not, the costs remain where they were. 


This report 


is an attempt to explain why such costs remain high 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


NE of the most important rea- 

sons announced for many merg- 
ers is the hope that sales costs 
may be cut by eliminating dupli- 
cated services, facilities and sales 
effort. 

There is actually little reliable, 
specific evidence that sales costs 
are appreciably reduced when two 
or more companies merge. There 
are many reasons for this, as the 
following true incident shows. 

Some time back, three companies 
with noncompetitive but related 
lines decided to merge sales forces. 
None of the companies had good 
national coverage, but among the 
three it appeared that a much im- 
proved national coverage would 
be possible. The lines sold were in- 
tangibles; all three lines had the 
same group of customers and pros- 
pects, and all the salesmen were on 
a straight commission arrange- 
ment. 

The three companies kept their 
sales managers, but the salesmen 
were to sell the three lines. The 
idea seemed to be perfect. There 
were larger companies which made 
all the lines these three companies 
made, and one sales organization 
sufficed for each of the larger com- 
panies. It appeared to be one of 
those matches “made in heaven,” 
as the stories go. 
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But it did not work out that 
way. Practically every one of the 
salesmen went on his merry way 
just as he had in the past. If he 
were in love with Line Number One, 
that was what he sold. He neg- 
lected the other two lines. Other 
salesmen sold Line Number Two, 
and still Line Number 
Three, to the virtual exclusion of 
the others. The salesmen were con- 
fused and harassed by having three 
different sales managers writing to 


others, 


them, urging them to concentrate 


on this item or that item. 

One of the ideas behind the merg- 
er was that having three lines in- 
stead of one to sell, each sales- 
man’s earning capacity would be 
considerably enlarged. But even 
this hope failed to materialize into 
reality. Analysis of the trouble re- 
vealed some of the flaws in the 
plan, which were: Salesmen lacked 
confidence in the lines they had not 
sold in the past; salesmen formed 
dislikes for one or two of the sales 
managers; salesmen were loyal to 
old lines. Most important of all 
was the fact that selling one line 
required about all the salesman’s 
mental capacity. The salesmen 
simply did not want to learn the 
ins and outs of two new lines, so 
long as they could make a living 
selling one line. 


And it is this mental limita! jon 
of the average human that wwili- 
tates against the needed study of 
additional lines. Selling the aver- 
age product with any degre« of 
success requires consideralh| 
thought 
physical effort; and it is not un- 


and study as well as 


usual for salesmen to balk at the 
mental effort required to learn |iow 
to sell additional items. 

There are cases where no jew 
information or effort is neciled. 
When competitors merge, ii is 
often true that the salesmen for 
both companies know all about 
each other’s products. Such a case 
occurred recently. The writer of 
this report was called in to answer 
the question which was put to him 
as follows: “Our two companies 
manufacture practically identical 
lines. Should we try to maintain 
two separate sales organizations, 
or should we merge the two into 
one?” 

There can be no sound offhand 
answer to such a question. One of 
the first points to investigate is— 
how many salesmen already hav 
all the business they can service? 
As conditions have been for several 
years, most salesmen have all the 
customers and prospects they can 
properly serve. But it seems waste- 
ful to travel two men over the same 
territory, pay two sets of salaries 
and expenses. Yet there are times 
when only a Solomon could divide 
up territories and make salesmen 
like it. If the company’s business 
is established well enough, it may 
be profitable to reduce the size of 
territories and give each man some 
accounts from both parties to the 
merger. 

Here were three reactions, in one 
sales organization, from salesmen 
who were asked to give up some 
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In these days, practically everybody 
is saying “Let’s watch those fluctu- 
ating costs!” 

But HOW can you “watch” them 
—unless up-to-date data is con- 
stantly available in convenient form? 

Suiting action to a need that faces 
most business today, the Superior 
Foundry Company of Cleveland 
called in a Remington Rand Sys- 
tems Technician. A survey of their 
requirements followed. They in- 
stalled a Kardex Visible System of 
Cost Control. 

This move centralized all desired 
cost information on thousands of 
items in one compact record. It 
made the records simpler. They are 
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production costs had 
the J¥mPs 


@ To control costs and price for profit, con- 
sider the experience of the Superior Foundry. 
Graph-A-Matic charting signals tell in a 
glance where they stand and what to do. 





easier to maintain, with less clerical 
work. Most important, they con- 
tribute directly to real control of 
costs. 

Remington Rand Graph-A-Matic 
marginal signalling reveals in chart- 
like form the percentage above or 
below standard of all current pro- 
duction runs. Salient facts are sum- 
marized in a glance—a graphic “‘pic- 
ture” promptly calling attention to 
matters needing correction. 


Superior’s accumulated experience 
reveals itself at the flip of the finger, 
makes costs much easier to analyze, 
to define and to reduce. Prices can be 
confirmed or modified quickly and 
accurately, and production organ- 
ized for maximum efficiency. 
WANT MORE FACTS? “Cost An- 
alysis for Profit Control” is a valu- 
able survey that we will gladly lend 
you from our Research Data File. 
Ask our nearest Branch Office. 








945, 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


REMINGTON RAND INC 











of their accounts and take on 
others: “My accounts are high- 
The accounts 


you want to give me are a lot of 


grade customers. 


cheap buyers, chiselers and small 
accounts I wouldn’t ordinarily 
bother to visit.”” And another, “I’ve 
worked for years to build up this 
territory. I’m not going to give 
up any of it without a fight.” And 
one more, “Most of the business 
you offer me that other 
salesman in my territory comes 
from people I have fought with, 


from 


or with whom I’ve had some dis- 
agreement, or with whom I could 
never get along. I can’t earn my 
salt calling on them. You can count 
me out.” 

As these cases illustrate, all is 
not smooth sailing when two com- 
panies attempt to merge sales or- 
ganizations. But there are cases 
where it has been done successful- 
ly. Abbott Laboratories is far big- 
ger today than were both Abbott 
and Swan-Myers together when 
Abbott took Swan-Myers, 
including most of its salesmen. 
While the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
merger may have taken some time 


over 


to jell, and some salesmen may 
have refused to accept the assign- 
ments offered them as a result of 
the merger, the obstacles seem to 
have been surmounted, although 
there was considerable dissension 
among the field forces at the time 
the merger was announced and the 
necessary changes were made. 

There are costs other than di- 
rect charges for salesmen’s salaries 
and travel expenses which enter 
into the cost of distribution. When 
two companies merge and branch 
offices can be consolidated, ware- 
houses merged and other physical 
activities consolidated, the savings 
are both tangible and considerable. 
But it is easier to compute the 
savings resulting from the physi- 
cal activities such as_ storage, 
branch office, freight, communica- 
tions expenses than it is to com- 
pute savings which theoretically 
occur when sales organizations are 
merged. 

Another time when mergers cut 
costs is when salesmen have a 
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short line and another short line is 
added. Even then mergers or ex- 
pansion may be disappointing. The 
Wahl Company made a sensational 
success with its mechanical pencil. 
It seemed only natural that it 
should add a line of fountain pens. 
But Wahl suffered much grief be- 
fore its line of fountain pens ever 
commanded acceptance or large 
sales. Neither the dealers nor the 
public seemed willing to transfer 
their confidence and faith in Wahl 
Eversharp pencils to Wahl Ever- 
sharp pens for several years. 

When one large company takes 
over a smaller company with a 
line of accessories or some addi- 
tion to the main line of products, 
it is obvious that a saving is pos- 
sible. When Fairbanks Morse took 
over the Pomona Pump Company 
which was a smaller company, with 
a line of special purpose pumps 
not previously manufactured by 
Fairbanks Morse, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine how a lower sales 
cost would fail to accrue. 

In the sale of staples, where 
costly sales and development work 
are necessary, it is equally difficult 
to see how a very great saving in 
sales cost is possible, because the 
cost of selling is in the long educa- 
tional process which is necessary 
to create business. 

Addressograph Company made 
a long line of. office machines, 
largely designed to speed up the 
addressing of mail, heading and 
writing bills, premium notices, 
laundry tickets and for public ser- 
vice accounting. Multigraph Com- 
pany made a large line of duplicat- 
ing equipment, much of which pro- 
duced printed matter which was 
mailed in envelopes addressed on 
the Addressograph. The two com- 
panies merged, and from every 
yardstick which could be applied 
it seemed like a logical merger. 
The facts have borne out the early 
estimates, because the 
has enjoyed a healthy growth since 
the merger and both the Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph lines of 
products have been expanded, and 
sales have zoomed. But the com- 


company 


pany operates two sales organiza- 


tions, with sales managers heading 
up both organizations. 

This is because a salesman nev ds 
to be a systems expert, with a good 
knowledge of accounting,  oftice 
practices, payroll work, purcli:s- 
ing, mailing room methods, billing, 
factory order writing and m: ny 
other phases of business before he 
‘an successfully sell either the .\d- 
dressograph or Multigraph lines, 
To ask him to become an expert 
in the use of both lines of machines 
is too much. Moreover, he has 4] 
the work he can do to sell snd 
serve the prospects and custonwrs 
for one line of machines, without 
dividing his efforts. But there ire 
obvious savings in the merger }ve- 
cause the two sales organizations 
occupy the same branch sales oflice 
quarters, are served by the saime 
telephone operators, clerks, ship- 
ping and other departments. 

The channels through which | he 
same essential product may move 
create another sales problem which 
often militates against reduction 
in sales costs’ when a 
buys another company to give it 
entry to another market for the 
same product. Take paint, for a 
case in point. Paint is sold in 
minute quantities to home owners 
for little paint jobs; it is sold in 
slightly larger quantities for house 
painting, for barns, fences and 
other privately owned property. 
When sold for these purposes it 
goes over the retail counter. 

Paint which may be made in the 
same factory is also sold to rail- 
roads in large quantities for main- 
tenance work; it is sold to auto- 
mobile factories, to farm implement 
makers, to furniture factories, to 
truck builders and to every other 
manufacturer who has a finishing 
job to do. While the product is 
still paint, or varnish or lacquer, 


company 


the same salesman who sells a rela- 
tively small gallonage to the corner 
hardware store or a_ small-town 
lumberyard can scarcely cope with 
the problem of selling thousands 
upon thousands of gallons to a 
manufacturer of automobiles or ‘0 
the bridge maintenance division of 


a railroad. 
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PRESIDENT: 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER: 

“We use it on pro- 
duction orders and 
‘short lists." Engi- 
neering uses it, too, 
for change notices." 


to stockholders.” 


OFFICE MANAGER: 





} 





“Il use Multilith for con- 
\ fidential reports, opera- 
} tion records, and notices 


SALES MANAGER: 
“Multilith? Why that's 
the way | keep in contact 
with our field organiza- 
tion— with quota records, 
market analyses, price 
lists and bulletins." 





“Multilith? Why that's used on our 
orders and billing—on shipping too!" 


is Multlith?” 



















SECRETARY: 
“Well, | use Mulftilith for 
form letters, instruction 
sheets, and inter-depart- 
mental communications. It 
saves us hours, every day.” 


























ved one of these Multilith users is right — 
as far as his own experience goes. But these 
are only a few of the answers. Multilith duplicating 
is being used in countless ways, to provide 
businesses, large and small, with systems that save 


precious time, lighten work, and improve accuracy. 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REG 


Let a Multigraph man show you how Multigraph- 
Multilith duplicating can increase efficiency,cut costs, 
and speed up operations in many different depart- 
ments of your office or factory. Phone our nearby 
office, or write Methods Department, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Tr 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Registered Trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Soap products are channeled 
through a similarly wide diversity 
of outlets. Soap is sold, bar at a 
time, to individuals; in larger 
quantities to laundries; in_ still 
larger quantities to the textile in- 
dustyy, and in intermediate quan- 
tities to hotels, and other large 
institutions. Each job of selling 
calls for specialized knowledge. 
This is another set of reasons why 
expansion into new markets does 
not necessarily bring down costs. 

The idea of buying out another 
company which makes a_ related 
line, a supplementary line or a com- 
petitive line, with the thought that 
the sales organization can take on 
the new sales task, is often good 
on paper but faulty in practice. 
Before any mergers are consum- 
mated with the idea of saving in 
sales costs, a careful analysis, al- 
most salesman by salesman and 
account by account, is necessary. 
What appears to be a simple sales 
problem may be much more com- 
plex than it appears. 

One of the first tests to apply is 
to consider whether a product is 
sold for use, or for resale. An 
everyday product such as paper 
drinking cups may move into con- 
sumption through several chan- 
nels. Paper cups are sold by all 
sorts of retailers—the great vari- 
ety chains, department — stores, 
stationery and drugstores. They 
are also sold for use to large users 
such as railroads, hotels, institu- 
tions, soda fountains, concession- 
aires at baseball parks and to a 
variety of other outlets. A chain 
drugstore may buy millions of 
paper cups for resale and millions 
more for use at its soda fountains. 
Different men probably do the 
buying and the viewpoint of a man 
buying such a product for use 
differs considerably from the view- 
point of the man who buys a simi- 
Which 


must have 


lar product for resale. 
means that salesmen 
different training, must under- 
stand all the different 
tions of how the cup finally reaches 


the person who drinks out of it and 


ramifica- 


thus “consumes” it. 
In a previous era when there 
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were a large number of mergers 
thought 
the number of salesmen employed 


many sales authorities 
would be drastically reduced. 
While it is possible there has been 
a reduction in the number of sales- 
men on the road, it is probably for 
other reasons than mergers. 

Companies which once had one 
or two specialties could, at one 
time, afford to travel salesmen. As 
salaries increased and_ traveling 
costs multiplied, it became more 
and more difficult to travel sales- 
men who had short lines to sell. 
The mergers which came as a con- 
sequence of the higher costs of 
traveling salesmen, and which com- 
bined two or more small lines of 
simple products, undoubtedly re- 
duced costs to the point where it 
was possible to travel salesmen 
more economically. But these were, 
as a rule, cases where the products 
reached consumption through the 
same channels. 

In every expansion plan and in 
every merger, one of the problems 
to decide is how many new products 
or lines a given sales force can 
handle before it becomes necessary 
to add special salesmen to handle 
the new lines, or to develop busi- 
ness in new fields. In chain publish- 
ing operations, where one company 
publishes several magazines or 
business papers, the usual practice 
is to build up separate sales forces 
for each although 
there are where the same 


publication, 
"ases 
salesmen sell space in one or more 
publications. But the general ex- 
perience has been that a salesman 
has all he can do to service proper- 
ly the advertisers and prospects 
for one publication. 

Before adding more products or 
more lines to be sold by a sales 
force management needs to ask a 
number of questions such as: Does 
the new line require considerable 
missionary work and educational 
selling? Does it move through dif- 
ferent distribution channels? Will 
the present sales organization have 
to become established and ac- 
quainted with a new group of pros- 
pects and buyers? Or can it be 
sold to the same buyers as the orig- 


inal line? Will present salesinen 
have to give up parts of their ter- 
ritory to find time to handle the 
new line properly? Will the intro- 
ductory job require so much tine 
that the old line must be neglect««? 

Several years back, one of thie 
manuf 


advertising specialty 
turers invented and developed an 
excellent mechanical pencil which 
its sales organization was success- 
ful in selling in quantity to adv r- 
tisers. The pencil had such mevit 
that certain executives of the c 
pany felt the pencils could |e 
sold to stationers, drugstores and 


I- 


department stores for resale. But 
when the company’s sales force, 
which had been well trained to sl 
products for use as advertising 
material, went to call on stoves 
they found men who talked a dif- 
ferent language: “We have had no 
‘alls for your pencil.” “We have 
never heard of it.” “It is not ad- 
vertised.” “There is no demand for 
it.” While the salesmen told of 
selling orders of 1,000, 2,500, 
5,000 and 10,000 pencils to adver- 
tisers, the retailers talked of buy- 
ing one-half dozen, “just to see if 
they will sell.” 

The company, with executives 
trained to think of relatively few 
sales for large quantities, soon 
became disgusted with retail buy- 
ing habits and gave up the idea of 
marketing through retailers. 

Here, then, are a few of thie 
reasons why mergers and expan- 
sion plans, designed to reduce sales 
costs, often prove disappointing. 
It should be that 
mergers and adding new lines or 


remembered 


new products often are more suc- 
cessful in reducing administrative 
costs than sales costs. After all, 
the same sect of top management 
officials or administration men can 
another unit 


often administer 


without extra cost—the same 
president, treasurer, general man- 
ager, secretary, perhaps the same 
purchasing agent, the same 1 
search facilities can serve 
than one unit. But in 

often works out that only one se!!- 
ing task can be handled by thi 
same sales organization. 


more 
sales, it 
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named for the God of Commerce and the Symbol of Speed... 


Edison’s new, Mercictiy Mose 


words with unbelievable fidelity and clarity. 


This instrument for business dictation takes its 
place, handsomely and comfortably, on any desk 
from the “front office’’ down. 

Compact, it occupies scarcely more space than 
a business letterhead. 

At your fingertips a marvelously designed new 


electronic microphone is ready to record your 


Ideas flow out of your mind and into action with 
undreamed-of ease and speed. 

The “Mercury” is the Edison VOICEWRITER 
that many an executive has been waiting for. 
See it now—and discover how amazingly it can 


streamline your business day. 


Edison VOICEWRITER Ediphone 


Telephone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-9, West Orange, New Jersey. 


(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 
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Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 
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More Filing Speed 





BY IDA WELCH 


HE top illustration shows 

guides and miscellaneous folders 
of a good filing system. Nonnk 
script folders of substandard 
height instead of guide height y.- 
duce efficiency. Following th 
alphabetical sequence through 
three-position folders is a_ slow 
painstaking process ; in fact, sonx 
girls are unable to master it. 

The center picture shows a fil 
with guide height folders designed 
especially to fit the miscellancous 
folders and guides used. In this 
‘ase the small monetary saving in 
undersize folders was not the ob- 
jective. It was just one of thos 
things that no one took the troubk 
to think about. However, a loi of 
time—which is important— was 
lost in filing and looking up. 

Good filing equipment is no post 
war dream. It has been on the mar- 
ket for many years, and is avail- 
able now. Companies specializing 
in filing equipment have “systems” 
which they sell under their trade 
names. All of these systems ar 
designed on the principle of “lin- 
ing up,” and any one of then is 
good. It is simply a question of de- 
ciding what you like and then pur- 
chasing the guides and_ folders 
that belong together. 

Lining up should be carried a 
step further and applied to the 
typing of labels. One of the first 
rules of filing is that the file name 
should be written first on the folder 
label. See what happens when 
folder labels are typed informa!|s 
as in the illustration at the bot- 
tom, left. The eye travels in a 
straight line in reading the file 
names in folders at right bottom. 

If office workers would take a 
page out of the telephone book and 
do for themselves what the tele- 
phone company does for the “he! p- 
less public,” many small filing iri- 
tations would be wiped out. 
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Passing the Frontier of Production 


OU’VE heard of Eli Whitney — 

of course you have! The Yankee 
schoolmaster who tinkered together the 
first cotton gin . . . made cotton king 

. and wasted a fortune trying to 
cash in. 
But did you ever hear of Eli Whitney, 
the gunsmith? That's the real story! 
It began in John Adams’ administra- 
tion. The army needed muskets, and 
Whitney got the contract with two 
years to deliver. The years passed, but 
no muskets were ready. Instead, Eli 
walked into the meeting and spread 
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the table with piles of separate musket 
parts. 


“Here, gentlemen,” he said, “are ten 
of your guns. There are plenty more 
where they came from. Shall we put 
these together?” 


There was huffing and puffing from 
the assembled brass hats. But Eli 
chose a stock here, a barrel there, a 
lock. At random, if you please... 
and all fit together like perfect. 


It's the American way to reward the 
frontiersman, the man of energy, 


* * * 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


A decade later at New Orleans, Andy 
Jackson was to save our western frontier 
with Whitney’s muskets. But Eli himself 
conquered another frontier for America 
when he demonstrated the efficiency of 
mass production, with its machine tools 
and jigs, its interchangeable parts, its 
straight line assembly. Our industrial 
greatness began with Eli Whitney . 

and it was this work, not his cotton gin, 
that made him a wealthy man. 




















% BATTLE of New ORLEANS. 
DECEMBER 23.1814 -sanDaRy “om 


brains, and skill. With pardonable 
selfishness, Gunn expects substantial 
rewards from its post-war line of mass- 
produced office appointments. Because 
Gunn Furniture will bring new eff- 
ciency, new comfort, new beauty—and 
new economy —to the workshop of 
today’s pioneer, the American business 


GUNN 


PIONEERS IN FINE OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Mic#HIGAN 
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(Continued from page 17) 


ability of the workers in the field. 

Methods improvement, sought 
and found in many instances by 
time and motion study men, is made 
under the guidance of the law that 
states specifically that costs may 
be reduced through the division of 
labor. These men understand that 
the manual skill or adroitness of a 
worker increases as labor is di- 
vided and that motions wasted in 
the performance of a task increase 
unnecessarily the cost of a prod- 
uct. There is a practical limit to 
the possible division of labor, to 
the break-down of work and the 
assignment of separate tasks to 
workers. That limit is stated in 
the Law of Diminishing Returns. 

The Law of Diminishing Re- 
turns is a negative law. That is, 
it is a law of restriction which 
points out that the benefits to be 
obtained by being guided by the 
Law of Increasing Returns goes 
so far and so far only. This rule 
informs us that if the number of 
machines available and the skill of 
the operators are fixed, an increase 
in workers will increase produc- 
tion, but, there is a point at which 
the average production of all the 
workers employed on the operation 
will be reduced which will result 
not in increasing returns, but in 
diminishing returns. 

For example, if the work section 
includes five machines and _ five 
workers who not only operate the 
machines but tote material, clean 
up the work place, and repair the 
machines, the average production 
per worker may be increased by 
adding skilled repairmen and la- 
borers to tote material and clean 
up. But as this division of labor 
is made, the average production 
per worker must be checked so 
that the point of maximum pro- 
duction per worker will not be 
passed and the operation of the 
Law of Diminishing Returns over- 
looked in the drive to secure a task 
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refinement. If the five workers pro- 
duce 2,000 articles (400 per work- 
er) without assistance, and pro- 
duce 4,000 (666 per worker) when 
a laborer is assigned to tote ma- 
terial, the result obtained is good. 
If their production is 5,000 (625 
per worker) after a clean-up man 
and a repairman are added, it 
should be obvious that the Law of 
Increasing Returns no longer oper- 
ates, but the Law of Diminishing 
Returns is penalizing the opera- 
tion by increasing costs. However, 
the search for cost reduction can- 
not always be aimed at obtaining 
it through increased production 
even though, as is true in many in- 
stances, reduced cost increases the 
effective demand. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility 
warns of the danger that lies in 
producing more than the market 
will absorb in a period of time. 
Each article or service purchased 
reduces the desire for more of the 
same thing. though that 
which is purchased is of vital im- 


Even 


portance to life itself, enough is 
enough. 

The Chinese demand rice and in 
times of famine high prices would 
be paid for it in certain localities, 
but in those places where the pinch 
of scarcity is not felt, the normal 
price is the cost of production and 
only a relatively fixed amount of 
rice will be taken. This resistance 
of humans to an oversupply of a 
necessity, even though the price 
may be low, is felt in many indus- 
tries and especially among those 
supplying services. The ascertain- 
ment of the demand for the in- 
creased production, obtainable by 
improved methods, is one of top 
management’s assignments. It is 
the task of supervisors to produce 
as much as is ordered at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Actually, the tendency reflected 
in the economic law known as the 
Law of Comparative Advantage 





explains the advantages gained 
through specialization, industrial 
or geographical. This law mirrors 
the human desire to do the best 
possible job of gathering the 
world’s goods for individual use. 
Both capital and labor seek the 
place where employment yields thx 
greatest return. A company may 
be equipped to produce two prod 
ucts and profit from the sale of 
each, but if a greater profit can 
be made from one of the two, and 
the demand is sufficient, the com 
pany will soon discontinue the 
second item and concentrate on 
the production of the product that 
returns the greatest profit. 

Although it is natural to do that 
which is to our greatest advan- 
tage, it is well to understand the 
Law of Comparative Advantage as 
it should warn us. of the danger 
that exists in our effort to cover 
the whole field. This is a cause of 
failure in humans and companies 
trying to do too many things 
rather than specializing in the 
work they can best perform. 

The basic laws of business eco 
nomics reflect tendencies—that is, 
exceptions may be found to the 
principles expressed therein. Re- 
gardless of this, they do reveal 
that the efforts of all managers 
must be directed toward cost re- 
duction. The research for new and 
the development of existing pro- 
cedures, methods and processes arc 
imperative if a business is to con- 
tinue to be successful. Specializa- 
tion and work simplification studies 
must be carried on constantly. It 
all supervisors are aware that such 
work is done, not for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the return for 
the use of capital, but for the pur- 
pose of increasing the total pro- 
duction and, consequently, the 
gross product which is divided be- 
tween all factors of production, 
full support down the entire line 
should be obtained. 
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SECRETARY’S CHAIR 


in Aluminum 


(Fully Adjustable) 
No. 2123 


OU buy office chairs for COMFORT Otherwise office workers 
would stand, as do lathe operators. Increased comfort improves 


office production—more work and better work. Increasing office chair 





comfort requires designing the chair for the job and making it fully 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


adjustable to the user. @ There is a Goodform Adjustable Aluminum 











Chair for each different kind of office work, and each model is adjustable YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

to any individual. The fact that Goodform . . . light-weight, durable, 

deeply cushioned, smartly upholstered . . . became America’s largest —_ 

selling adjustable office chair indicates that 1t does increase worker com- Vitetrctiie einen 
fort, improve worker performance and bring management satisfaction. and the location of your nearest G-F dealer or branch. 
METAL DESKS—GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS—METAL FILING CABINETS—STEEL SHELVING—FILING SUPPLIES—STORAGE CABINETS 
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managers and supervisors. Fortu- 
nately almost all complaints were 
of the same variety: Job X was 
neither fish nor fowl. 

While it wasn’t 
enough to be classified under the 


important 


title of accountant, it was more 
important than any other junior 
accountant’s job, and it was worth 
at least $175 a month. So why not 
create another job classification 
called 
$175 to represent jobs of this 
type? The company’s answer to 


assistant accountant = at 


this was if the job under your 
supervision does not fall within the 
limits of one of the standard job 
classifications, why not change the 
work assigned to that job so as 
to make it fall within the limits? 

It is a strange phenomenon, but 
apparently many executives do not 
realize they have the right to add 
or subtract from the duties of a 
particular job. Most job evalua- 
tion departments, not realizing 
how important it is to limit the 
number of job classifications, fail 
to suggest changes which would 
bring positions under standard 
classifications. 

If a company is to have a sound 
selection program it must place a 
limit on the number of job classifi- 
cations in each family group. And 
it must insist that all individual 
jobs within that family group be 
classified under one of the stand- 
ard titles. In addition, the job 
classifications should be established 
so there is a fair relationship be- 
tween the classifications, otherwise 
a company cannot achieve internal 
consistency. 

If a company is to operate on 
a sound basis the standard job 
classifications should be created 
before individual jobs are analyzed 
and values placed on them. Unfor- 
tunately, few companies do this. 

In the majority of companies 
job evaluation units are created 
and jobs are analyzed before any 
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standard job classifications are set 
up. Or if job classifications are 
used they are established without 
reference to the over-all program. 
The result generally is a hodge- 
podge and partially explains why 
job evaluation programs have not 
proved as successful as was ex- 
pected when they were installed. 
Fortunately, the more progressive 
companies are gradually realizing 
there is a distinction between set- 
ting up job classifications and 
making job analyses of individual 
jobs. In these companies the trend 
is all toward having top manage- 
ment or an industrial engineer es- 
tablish job classifications before 
having job analysts evaluate the 
various individual jobs. If all com- 
panies would adopt this sort of 
program, they would be taking a 
long step in the right direction. 
One of the 
achieve internal consistency and 
to limit the number of job classifi- 
‘ations to a reasonable number is 


easiest ways to 


to break down job classifications 
by job levels and salary ranges as 
illustrated in Figure II. 

In Figure II the job classifica- 
tions are, on the surface, merely 
artificial titles set up by manage- 
ment to represent certain job lev- 
els. And if that was all they were, 
they wouldn’t be much help in es- 
tablishing a sound selection pro- 
gram. Fortunately for the person- 
nel division, they represent a lot 
more than individual titles. The 
item, which isn’t apparent on the 
surface, is that the individual jobs 
under each job classification have 
a number of common factors. This 
is a tremendous asset to a selection 
program. It means if an employ- 
ment interviewer can find a man 
with a certain education, so many 
years of experience, so much in- 
telligence, he has found a man who 
‘an be a candidate for several 
jobs rather than one. If this line 
of reasoning is followed through 


to its logical conclusion, there ca: 
be only one answer. The job specifi 
‘ation created for a job classifica 
tion must be based on the facto: 
common to all individual jobs un 
der the job classification. And a; 
employment interviewer shoul 
primarily be looking for applicant 
who have the qualifications 
quired by the factor. 
rather than for individuals wh 


common 


have certain special requirement- 
needed for particular jobs. Ther 
is plenty of time to look over 
man’s special abilities after it ha 
been determined that he has all o 
the general qualifications. 

In this respect it should be note«! 
that the job specifications require:! 
by employment interviewers ar 
the same ones required by the jo!, 
evaluation unit. In addition, thes: 
same job specifications are tly 
foundation stones on which thi 
training department builds tly 
tests it uses to determine whethe: 
applicants or employees have 1 
quired minimum qualifications fo: 
positions. For this reason an in 
dustrial writing jol) 
specifications for agreed-upon job 
classifications can kill three birds 


engincer 


with one stone. He can: 

1. Establish basic values for th« 
job evaluation factors, which will 
materially aid job analysts trying 
to classify jobs; 

2. Determine the tests to bi 
used by the training department 
and the minimum passing grades 
applicable to each job classifica 
tion, and 

3. Arrange the job specifica 
tions in such a manner that th: 
employment interviewers can easil\ 
classify applicants. 

A typical example as to how jol 
specifications can be written so as 
to accomplish all three of the abov: 
is shown in Figure ITI. 

Unfortunately, few companie> 
prepare their job specifications i: 
outline form such as is illustrate: 
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office performance 
tremendously” 


one HALLE 


Office Manager, United Air Lines 


Ww this equipment,” continues Mr. Wells, “the 
time and cost of sending our materials to outside 
firms for reproduction has been materially reduced. 
We are delighted with the performance of the David- 
son Dual Duplicator and feel that it has been a sound 
investment. Material reproduced on this machine is 
distributed throughout United’s coast-to-coast system, 
and manuals which our pilots use are being converted 
to the Davidson process because of its easy legibility.” 
Mr. F. T. Corneliussen, Assistant to the Office Man- 
ager, in charge of the duplicating department, adds, 
“We feel that this machine will amortize itself in less 
than one year when operated at capacity.” 

Here, as in hundreds of other busy offices throughout the 
country, the Davidson Dual Duplicator is performing ovt- 
standing service simplifying office operations by pro- 
ducing dozens or hundreds of copies of shop orders, ship- 
ping instructions, production orders, etc., with but a single 


“Bavidson 
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"ie Davidson has cut the 







writing . . . reducing costs, saving time, improving eff- 
ciency. With it you can produce your own stationery, en- 
velopes, bulletins, office forms, shipping tags, advertising 
literature in one or more colors, form letters, and dozens of 
other items. And, remember, The Davidson provides five 
different methods of low cost reproduction . . . from paper 
or metal direct offset plates (produce them yourself), photo- 
gtaphic offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
Only a Davidson can give you ail this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 









Write for this FREE book 


It anticipates your questions about the 
Davidson and answers them fully . . 

shows how it can save you money.., 
and includes samples of its work. Write 
on your firm letterhead ... no obligation. 





Davidson salutes the 25th birthday of 
the nation’s first coast-to-coast air 
route, now flown by United Air Lines 




















































on your steno’s head . 
Don’t do it. 


provide. 
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~= MODEL 2151 =~ 


Finger-Tip Height Adjustment. 
Tubular Steel. Cushioned Comfort. 





Natit | 


1205 CHARLOTTE STREET © KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Available with or without removable covers. 





BE THANKFUL YOU 
CANT READ SHORTHAND 
BROTHER/ 


So your letters come back all balled up! Sentences 
transposed, new words substituted, erasures in evi- 
dence, margins mangled, and you heap the blame 


It may not be all her fault. First take a look at 
the chair she’s forced to use. 
cles, curves her spine and frays 
her nerves, replace it with a . 
CRAMER PosTURE CHAIR. 


Accuracy isn’t accidental. 
Often it’s the result of scien- 
tific seating comfort such as 
CRAMER PosTuRE CHAIRS 


If it cramps her mus- 


CHAIR COMPANY 





in Figure III. Instead they eithe: 
prepare a flowery general specifi 
cation or they give their employ 
ment interviewer a general job d 
scription. In the majority of cases 
such tools are no help at all. As a 
result the employment interviewe: 
works under a terrific handica) 
and it is only by accident he is abl 
to do a good job. 

In Figures I, II and III ther 
are outlines of the prerequisites o! 
*« sound selection program wit! 
which it should be easy for a pei 
sonnel division to establish 
routine method of interviewing. A: 
example of how such a progran 
might be established is as follows 

First, the interview itself is di 
vided into five steps. Of these th 
first two, the preliminary interview 
and the series of tests, are prima 
rily for the purpose of weeding out 
the undesirable and the unqualified 
applicants. 

This simplifies the regular inter 
view considerably leaving onl 
three things to be accomplished as 
follows: 

1. Determine what job classi 
fications each applicant is capablk 
of filling; 

2. Determine if any individual 
jobs are open under these job 
classifications, and if there are, to 
arrange departmental interviews, 
and 

3. Determine, or have the sal 
ary and wage administrator de 
termine, the approximate value to 
the company of each applicant. 

With the tools of Figures I to 
III this should be a comparatively 
easy assignment. 

During the past four years of a 
tight labor market, department 
and division managers of most 
companies have been glad to get 
anyone the employment depart 
ment could send them. Those days 
are almost over. For this reason, 
it behooves personnel managers to 
put their houses in order as soon 
as possible. A few dollars spent 
now establishing a selection pro 


gram might easily be worth thou- 
sands of dollars two or three years 
hence. 
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SIGNS OF 
LONG LIFE’ 
FOR 
QUANTITY 
BUYERS 























The World’s 


Largest Manufacturer 


of Signs 











Leading merchandisers and 
national advertisers today 
fully realize the importance 
of the part played by a suc- 
cessful sign program. It af- 
fords the surest way of mak- 
ing other forms of advertis- 
ing pay out. 


14.6 per cent and make na- 
tional advertising 5 times as 
effective, by actual audited 
research. Ask us for proof. 


Expanded plant facilities, 
most modern equipment, 
streamlined production 
methods, and concentration 
on quantity orders permit us 
to now offer the finest signs 
ever produced at the lowest 
cost in history. 


Production Has Started 
We Are Now Booking Quantity Orders 
Place your order at once in 











% NOW IS THE TIME 
.. For All Good Sales Managers and Account Executives 
To Come to the Aid of Their Advertising Program 


ire 
ot ing, 





SPT Td Bae include Porcel-M-Bos'd let- 
Artkraft* signs increase sales BABYS bacqeeess ters (raised out of the heavy 











|THE ARTKRAFT 
|SIGN COMPANY 


at Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 





Bishop & Kibby Streets 
Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








order to get a good position 
in our production schedules. 
Quick delivery is foreseen, 
especially to customers or- 
dering the same signs as 
before the war. 






Artkraft's* exclusive features 


sheet steel background by 
patented process, and 75 
per cent more attractive and 
readable); 999/1000 per 
cent perfect neon (actual 
average record); Galv-Weld 
frame construction (no rust, i 
no vibration); and 10-year 
guaranteed porcelain 
enamel. 

Thousands of Artkraft* signs 
everywhere today—a sub- 
stantial part of which have 
been up for many years, all 
since prewar—are proof 
of their superior quality. 
































THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE | 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 

Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 

Bishop & Kibby Sts., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Please send, without obligation, full details on 
Artkraft* Signs. 


C] We are interested in a quantity of outdoor 
dealer neon signs. 

C)] We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M- 
Bos'd storefront signs. 
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MARCHANT looks 
good fo me! 


“ 
Te’s as easy to multiply on my automatic 
Marchant as to enter amounts in an adding 
machine. Just set up factors, copy the 
answer and clear. No waiting for the answer 
to develop for the automatic Marchant 
multiplies simultaneously 
with entry of the multi- 
plier factor... the fastest 
and easiest!” 


































| Without Priority 


PS o AL al Now Available 








“Marchant salesmen give 
definite facts and time 
tests, not generalities. 
They prove all claims to 
my entire satisfaction. 
We think Mar- 
chant is tops for 
multiplying, 
dividing, adding 
and. subtracting.” 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY - Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 










The Stearns Sales 
Building Plan 


(Continued from page 15) 


In doing so, we make use of all! 
the most modern sales training 
aids, including class participation, 
motion pictures, slide films, phono- 
graph records, analyses of broad 
casts, and large charts. Some of 
the visual media are devoted to 
technical subjects, others to th 
various phases of salesmanship. 
Some are prepared from materia! 
obtained in our own laboratories, 
others are purchased or rented. 

Titles of some of the motion 
pictures which we have used are in 
dicative of their character: “Mak 
ing a Sales Presentation Stay 
Presented” ; “How to Win a Sales 
Argument”; “How to Remember 
Names and Faces” ; “*How to Mak 
Your Sales Story Sell.” Slide films 
of similar character include, “How 
to Make a Sales Point Hit” and 
“How to Deliver a Sales Pres- 
entation.” 

The charts used are the large, 
easel type and are made to illus- 
trate selling principles by means of 
a series of sketches. Titles of som 
of the charts are: “What the Doc 
tor Thinks of You’’; ‘*Help 
Wanted, Salesmen” ; “Is the Grass 
Greener on the Other Side of the 
Fence?” “A Planned Success” 
‘Show More—Sell More’’ 
“Pome.” 

There is an inspirational lecture 
on the subject of poise and follow- 
ing this, the students use a special 
self-analyzing chart to grade 
themselves and one another on this. 
Appearance, posture, vocabulary, 
and confidence projection are em- 
phasized in this lecture demonstra- 
tion, and class participation is 
secured. 

Students are taught to use a 
“formularized” presentation. This 
is not a “canned” formula. Rath- 
er, itis a procedure based on known 
principles of salesmanship. A 
phonograph record of a_ radio 
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A large mid- 


est manufacturer 

of pumps finds that compact, flexible 
Cardineer, controls inventory with a sav- 
ing in time and effort, thru easy accessi- 


Gah. 


bility for quick reference 


and fast posting 





“Material Allocation” « “Inventory Control” 
Systems Speed Re-Conversion! 





TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 


Visible margins give 
all pertinent facts on 
an entire group of 
records at a glance. 


Available Now 








INSULATED 
FILE 
The only insulated 
file with the Under- 


writers’ label. 
Postwar 
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Confusion is costly. Well-housed records—simple to keep 
and check, easy and speedy to handle, compact and port- 
able—this is one way to speed re-conversion. The Cardineer 
in both cabinet and desk models is available now. It is 
but one of many Diebold products —all excelling in one 
of the three basic types of record systems—vertical, 
visible and rotary. Ask a Diebold representative which 
is the right system for your needs. Whether your prob- 
lem be “material allocation, cost or inventory control”, 
or any of a dozen similar needs, the Diebold man can 
Save you time, money and operation cost. Call him in 
now, and thus short-cut your problems of re-conversion. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 





RECORD SYSTEMS + FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 





FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Acclaimed by users 
as the greatest de- 
velopment in visible 
loose-leaf equipment. 

Available Now 





FLOFILM 
A simplified, self- 
contained micro- 
filming process — 
to protect and 
preserve records. 


Postwar 
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commercial may be studied and 







































analyzed, word by word, to demon 
strate the propounded selling prin 
ciples and to explain just why 
such advertising is worth so much 
money. Later on, students ar 
asked to make a recording of a 
presentation, without special prep 
aration. After training they ar 
asked to make a recording of « 
formularized presentation. Thi 
two recordings are reproduced in 
class, while the instructor indicates 
each time one or the other wanders 
off the course. In this way we dem 
onstrate the fact that an inex 
Eg ; JS " perienced student who uses a for 
lyformation— mularized presentation will mak: 

a better one, in a shorter time, tha: 

at the FLIP of @ FINGER / will an experienced one who does 

not follow the formula. Also, w: 

‘an inculcate the positive though: 





@ Aladdin rubbed his magic lamp to get what he wanted, but 
users of Postindex Visible Files have only to flip a finger to get 
complete information from their records. 


that our men may approach a 
prospect with the knowledge tha 
they will click most of the time. 
that failure is the exception to th. 
rule. This positive state of mind 


Postindex records are kept on 4-page forms which are sus- 
a on patented spring steel wires in trays or panels. They 
ay back flat and take up minimum space. An 8” x 5" Postindex 


form gives as much writing area as a 10” x 16” ledger sheet. All is most essential to all good pres 
four pages are equally accessible for posting or reference. entations. 


Indexes are always visible regardless 
of position of the card. Forms swing 
freely on the wires and can be easily 
shifted or removed. 


We spend a half day or more in 
orientation. To sell the house, ou 
history, accomplishments, etc., w: 
; — ™ , , make a man feel superior and 

Postindex Visible Files are in use in I 
all lines of business for personnel rec- 
ords, purchasing, inventory, sales pro- 
motion, pricing. payroll, production 
and merchandise control. Their use 
simplifies every general and special- SLIP WIRE THROUGH FORM 
ized record requirement. You can 
have this simplification and efficiency 
in your office with a minimum of effort 
and at moderate cost. 


proud, and give him a confidenc: 
in his company and his work. This 
state of mind is necessary if ou 





men are to compete successfull) 
against price, etc. 

Our representatives must call on 
physicians, many of whom ar 
also detailed by 30 or 40 othe: 
representatives in the course of « 
week and are asked to consider and 
try as many as 100 different prod- 
NEW POSTINDEX BOOKLET , ; ucts. The physician is a very bus) 
ON PERSONNEL RECORDS SNAP IT INTO PLACE man; he has been prescribing cer 


There is a Postindex dealer near 
you. Ask him for information or write 
direct to us. 












pa nea ~ : Fi 
pope ety hes nat ang or ads 7 tain products with satisfactor\ 
pete oi = fs results; he is skeptical of positive ff 
ee ‘3 claims, and he couldn’t possibl\ gy 
seunree tees Gee z remember the names of all of th he 
and explains their use. We'll * — » te whic ‘ > } 
be glad to send i to anyone new products which are presented oh 
ieae Meena ieee: for his consideration. The task of 
ee Seep Serena, Fe. S. , our detailists, therefore, is to mak: 
Sales Managers: Ask for the ° : , 
Postindex booklet on Sales ONE HAND POSTING a brief autosuggestive presenta ch 
ords. 
tion, one which will stay presented. mi 





That is what we undertake to teaci " 
X I I | them to do by means of the formu ? 
. . 0 
larized presentation. 


Manufactured by POSTINDEX COMPANY The same representatives mus 
call on wholesale druggists, chai 


Division of ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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TIME SAVED... 








“MANPOWER SAVED... | 
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Figure on Underwood Sund- 
strand to pay back its modest cost 
. ++ Many times over... in the 
hours it will add to your em- 
ployees’ days. 

The simple, speedy operation of 
chis time-saving adding-figuring 
machine is helping thousands of 
stores, banks, offices and factories 
to transfer valuable man hours to 
other uses. 


“One-hand touch operation” is 
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quickly acquired after a few min- 


utes practice . . . because there 
are only 10 figure keys to reckon 
with. 

With only 10 numeral keys, all 
grouped under the finger-tips of 
one hand, there is no need to hunt 


for a key ... no need for swinging 


the head and eyes from the work 
to the machine and back again. 

No matter how you figure it... 
it all adds up to Underwood 
Sundstrand. 





Copyright 1°46 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding - Figuring Machines and Supplies 
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PROVED IN WARTIME USE 





NOW IMPROVED AND RELEASED 





TO MEET TODAY’S NEEDS 


—_— in the Dictaphone family 
of war-tested and proved Electronic 
dictating and recording equipment is 
the Dictaphone Cameo Electronic dic- 
tating machine. 

This new Model “AE” can be placed 
on the executive’s desk, or in a floor 
stand or cabinet. It extends the scope 
of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation to 
include use in open offices, even when 
traffic noises are heavy or when com- 
plete privacy is desired. 

You speak conversationally to a 
light-weight, scientifically designed mi- 
crophone held at ease near your lips. 
The sensitivity of this microphone, 
which is also a loudspeaker for “play- 
backs,” permits dictation in a low 
voice. By means of an adjustable vol- 
ume control, the recording can be 
strengthened or softened to suit the 


\ a 


listening comfort of the secretary. Fi- 
delity and intelligibility are attained 
through Dictaphone Electronic ampli- 
fication. 

Learn how this new equipment can 
help you keep on top of your job. A 
Dictaphone representative will gladly 
demonstrate this and other Dictaphone 
Electronic equipment. 

For descriptive literature consult your 
local phone book or write DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and 
other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


store buyers, retail druggists, a 
others who are engaged in m 
chandising and distribution, he: 
we must also undertake to teac| 
our men the most modern conce; 
of merchandising, marketing « 
ry 
They 


retailing, 


retailing. must know 


theory of retail sti 


management, records,  turnoy 
velocity of capital, display, s 
vice. They are taught more aly 
retailing than the average dr 
gist probably knows. They 
taught not only how to sell 
druggist, but also how to help 
druggist properly service and 
the consumer. To make the tra 
ing as realistic as possible, we 
up a model store in which we ¢ 
play competitive products, as 


We have 


enced man pose as the drugg 


as our own. an exp 
and we even provide for natu 
interruptions, so the represen 
tive will know just what to ex}: 
when he calls on real druggists 
In marketing, we review om 
whole plan with the students, 
plaining how and why we feature 
certain products at certain times, 
how we suit our advertising to dif: 
ferent classes of users and _ pros- 
pects, how we cooperate with 
wholesalers and chain stores, how 
we employ direct mail in different 
ways, how we break down our sales, 
and efforts 
grated” to get the maximum in- 


how our are “inte- 
pact in the right places at the 
right time, by coordinating all this 
with their activities. 

Words are the real tools which 
a salesman uses, hence we devoie 
much time to teaching good, hard- 
working, descriptive words and how 
to use them. As remarked above. 
each representative is given a 
glossary of technical terms when 
he is first hired and is told to learn 
them and be prepared to take an 
examination on them when he be- 
gins his sales training. Thereafter, 
throughout the course, we hav 
daily drills on vocabulary. The~ 
drills stress ordinary, everyday 
words, as well as technical ones, 
the purpose being to develop «n 
easier and more powerful facul' y 


for expression. 
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Harter 
Posture Chair 
E-32C 


BACK 


Harter 
Posture Chair 
E-15C 


Harter 
Executive Chair 


C-1500 


HARTER STEEL CHAIR 


Ny 


Buy More War Bonds 
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Here are three of the Steel Chairs which we are now manufacturing. Limited 
production has been resumed following the recent easing of restrictions on steel 
chair manufacture. 


Harter Steel Chairs build better business by providing better seating. They are 
specifically designed to increase efficiency by insuring complete seated comfort. 
Offices, shops, and plants use them as effective tools in fighting fatigue. Harter 
Steel Chairs are adjustable to the individual requirements of every worker. There 
is a model for every type of work. 


Our production will be limited for some time by shortages of manpower and 
materials. Place your order now for quicker delivery. Ask your office equipment 
dealer for folders showing our complete line of Steel Chairs—or write us direct. 
Dept. A, Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Al ART ERR 


STEEL CHAIRS 














Accurate Weighing 


iM Saves Postage Dollars 
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Save With USPM Mailroom Scales 


These highly sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can save you as much as 
10% of your postage costs! They pay for themselves many times over 
because they tell you exactly how much postage your packages and letters 
require. Excess postage payments are eliminated. The annoyances of 
postage-due mail are prevented. Deliveries are expedited. Customer goodwill 
is maintained. Fast, smooth mailroom operation is facilitated. USPM 
Mailroom Scales are now ready for delivery. Contact our nearest office 
or write Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester 2, N.Y. 


PARCEL POST SCALE—MODEL 970 
Illustrated Above 







A compact, low cylinder-type scale especially designed to 
weigh and indicate eract postage automatically on any 
package to the allowable limit of 70 pounds to ary domestic 
zone. All-direction platform. Unobstructed, full-length, illu- 
minated chart with magnifying reading lens. 


LETTER SCALE—MODEL 100 
At Left 


Fast action, accurate indication and 
sturdy construction characterize this 
pendulum-type scale. Extremely sensi- 
tive, it automatically weighs and 
indicates eract postage on various 
classes of mail. Two chart capacities: 
20 ounces and 3 pounds. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs. . . Ticketograph Systems 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
fly the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 


U'S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


Rochester 2, New York 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Up.to 10 per cent of the stu 
dents usually fail to complete th 
course. Probably a majority 
these failures are due more to thei, 


own attitude than to their lack «| 


ability. The course is tough a 
we do work the students very har 
but it can be passed successfully | 
90 per cent or more of those wh) 
undertake it. The other 10 jx 


at 


cent is composed chiefly of men 


who think they should have a cox 
tail and two hours for lunch. 

After a final, written examin 
tion at the end of the course, ea 
student is required to make , 
presentation of each of two prox 
ucts to each of two of our exec 
tives, making a total of four pres 
entations. These are made pr 
vately, just as if the represent 
tive were detailing a physician in 
his office. 

Student representatives are paid 
their full salary and all expensvs 
while in training. 

The course concludes with a 
dinner at a leading hotel. 

The new representatives then are 
assigned to territories where the, 
work under the general supervision 
of district managers. Each repr 
sentative is still on trial and w 
undertake to decide within the next 
six months whether to keep him 
permanently. If he hasn’t adjusted 
himself within that time, it is bet 
ter for him and for us that he seek 
other employment. 


New Reprint Service 


For some months we have found 
it impossible to supply reprints o! 
articles in AMERICAN BUSINEss. 
This was, as you know, due to thi 
paper quotas under which w 
operated. Now, with paper mor 
plentiful, we are glad to accep! 
special orders for quantities of 1 
prints of any articles appearing in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

We do not make up reprints 1) 
advance and cannot fill orders fo: 
one, two or a half-dozen reprints. 
as it is impractical to fill such 1 
quests. But for any subscriber wh» 
wants 100 reprints or more we ar 
glad to fill these orders again. 
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Aid Veterans 
In Finding 
Sales Jobs 


HE Chicago Sales Executives 

Club members are devoting con- 
siderable time during evenings, 
ounseling returned veterans to 
determine whether they have sales 
iptitudes. 

Members volunteer to devote one 
evening a week to this work, the 
idea being to assist each veteran 
ty decide whether he wants to take 
up selling as a career, and then to 
assist him in finding the type of 
sales work for which he may be 
best fitted by temperament, ex- 
perience and background. His ser- 
vice record is carefully considered 
so he may profit by any Army or 
Navy experience or training he 
may have had. 

As part of this work being car- 
ried on by the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, a booklet has re- 
cently been published for distribu- 
tion to veterans who are interested 
in selling as a career. 

The booklet is a plain, straight- 
forward message, with no attempt 


to stampede men into selling or to | 


paint a too rosy picture of selling 
as a life work. The idea is to pre- 
sent the facts and attempt to help 
the veteran make up his mind 
whether selling will appeal to him, 
rather than to high pressure him 
into trying selling when he may 
not be fitted for it. 

It points out, however, that few 
other careers offer greater oppor- 
tunities than selling, and tells of 
a number of opportunities which 
exist. The booklet reminds the vet- 
erans that a career in selling may 
lead to executive positions carry- 
ing heavy responsibilities and the 
resultant high earnings, but also 


emphasizes the fact that selling it- | 


self, without executive duties, is a 
career in which the rewards and 
satisfactions are limited only by 
« man’s energy, ambition, ability. 
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P-B + P-B + P-B+ P-B« P-B + P-B+ P-B + P-B + P-B» P-B + P-B + P-B 
The government had to print it, 


gum it, ship it and sell it to you... 
P.B- P-B+ P-B- P-Be PB + P-B- P-B+ P-B+P-B- P-B PBs P-B 


Then you had to buy it, store it, 


pick it, wet it, stick it on a letter... 


Ce ee a es ee ee ee 


A postage meter does the job better, 
in your own office . . . prints on the 
envelope any value of stamp needed for 
any kind of mail, seals the flap at the 
same time, does its own accounting... 
Saves time, effort, and usually postage. 
Helpful in any office, large or small... 
P-B + P-B.» P-B + P-B + P-B+ PB P-B + P-B+ P-B + P-B+ P-B + P-B 
Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again... Call our nearest office, or 


write for illustrated booklet . . . today! 
P.B+ P-B« P-B + P-B + PB» P-B+ P-B + P-B + P-Bt> P-B + P-B+ P-B 


pitNey-Bowes Postage Meter 


Prtney-BoweEs, Inc., 2189 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office—quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 


3 — 


Photo - Copyer 


"SS 


Copies up to 
18°’ x 22°° 





Also contin 
uous cabinet 
models for 
rints of any 
ength, up to 
42” wide, 


Copies Anything! With this modern 
equipment in your office or plant, you 
can get photo-exact copies of anything 
written, typed, printed, drawn or pho- 
tographed—even if on both sides! No 
waiting—no costly doing without copies 
you need, APECO safeguards valuable 
originals—delivers copies at l-a-min- 
ute speed, for less than the cost of a 
phone call to an outside source of 
photocopying! 


Expedites Work in Every Depart- 
ment! Executives, in a nation-wide 
survey, reported 137 tested uses for 
APECO—uses for every department 
of your business, that speed work, save 
typing and drafting time. 
Permanent, Error-proof! APECO 
can't make mistakes. You get legally 
accepted copies—with no proof-read- 
ing or steno-copying required. 


Any Boy or Girl Can Operate It! No 
tilm, no camera, no focusing—no dark- 
room or technical knowledge needed. 
It’s so easy that anyone can learn to 
operate it in a few minutes! 

GET FULL FACTS TODAY! Use the 
convenient coupon below—clip it to 
your letterhead if you like. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT co. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. 
Chicago 14, Ill. pn thd in 
principal cities and Canada) 


t#+\ BECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
-----MAIL COUPON NOW--~-~ 








i 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 1 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D95 Chicago 14, II. 1 
Send illustrated folder showing how APECO ; 
saves time, money, and labor. 1 
SE rinintbatdsnetsitncd saicelanapniddeabeied ; 
NE: ccsudaaavevantdecnswan spaces ; 
NEE civc0re tea deeereriwineceesnen : 
NC cuss ene aenenestemeadenecuee 1 
i 
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Lunch Clubs— 


Inspiration? 


(Continued from page 13) 


of them mentioned as having 
turned in at least one good job of 
speaking somewhere. 

For several vears it had seemed 
as if it were impossible to gather 
together more than a dozen men 
without having a Washington job- 
talk to 
this poll is any 
left little 


American business 


holder, or bureaucrat to 
But, if 
criterion, they 
the thinking of 
In their 
seems only fair to state 
did 


meaty or 


them. 
mark on 


however, it 
that they 
very 


men. defense, 


not dare say anything 


informative because of 


the strict censorship which pre- 


vailed on the public words of 
Washington officials and near- 
officials. If they said anything 


provocative someone rose up to 
smite them or pin their ears back, 
hence they fell back on pleasant 
platitudes and harmless palaver 
which soon wiped most of their 
names off programs. 

One of the most revealing ques- 
tions was, “Which is the most im- 
portant thing for vou at noonday 
speech 


meetings—the program or 


the lunch—making business con- 
tacts?” Of the 221 voters answer- 
this 121 thought 


making business contacts was most 


ing question, 


important, and exactly the same 
(121) 


was most important, 


number said the program 
and 9 voted 
for the lunch. We presume these 9 
represent that sector of business 
men who give as a reason for 
membership in lunch clubs the fact 
that they have to eat lunch anyway 
and that, so long as it is impera- 
tive to eat, they may as well eat 
with a club group. 

A number of business’ men 
pointed out that the chief purpose 
of lunch clubs was not to conduct 
programs and provide a spring- 
board for speakers, or to make 
business contacts, but to carry on 
An ex- 


some worth-while activity. 





Bore or 


ample of this purpose of clubs 
the famed Commonwealth Club « 
San was full 


Francisco” which 


described in a_ recent issue « 
AMERICAN BUSINEss. 
That the 


important 


activities of clubs a) 


cannot be questione: 
factors in 
tackle 
conclusion 
Others 


such 


Some are strong con 


munity life and and bring 
to a successful 
different 


around at 


man 
projects. simp! 
putter perennii! 
projects as tax reduction, lab: 

relations, better municipal gover 


ment, crime control, and nev 


seem to accomplish much of an) 
than the 
dull bulletins, reports and reprint 


thing more issuance « 
of speeches. 

From the comments. of 
that the 
worth while, it is obvious that muc! 


thos 
who vote speeches ar 
improvement in noonday club pri 


It is 


also obvious that there is no grea 


grams is strongly desired. 
enthusiasm for present-day clubs. 
But | 
is equally obvious that business 
feel the 
and attend them constant!\ 


spite of the attendance. 
men inherently clubs ar 
good, 
in the hope that something ben 
ficial will result, that the programs 
will improve or that the club wil 
tackle some sound project whic!) 
will challenge the membership. 

Which may be the big answer t: 
any club’s virility and future. If 1 
challenges the membership to ax 
complish something, and gives « 
high percentage of the membersh, 
the idea that they are participa! 
ing in a constructive activity, 
club need fear its future. 
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3usiness Predicts 


sales for Year After 
jeptember 1946 


ontinued from page 11) 


. G. MacGowan, chairman of the 
arketing committee, many of the 
ading marketing research spe- 
alists in the country offered help 
id guidance. Some of them in- 
ude: Several members of the 
S. Department of Commerce, 
skilled in 

ork; several members of the 
.S. Department of Labor; S. H. 
hompson of the National Plan- 
ing Association; Albert Haring 
f Indiana University; Archibald 
[. Crossley of Crossley , Inc. ; 
hile the entire job was supervised 
v T. G. MacGowan, of the mar- 
eting research department, Fire- 
tone Tire & Rubber Company. 

Business men will ask many 
juestions about this report, will 
vant to know how it can best be 
ised, and whether they can safely 
ticipate that the volume fore- 
ast will materialize. 

Will the volume forecast by the 
nanufacturers materialize? Cer- 
tainly the volume anticipated will 
not materialize unless the business 
and industrial leaders of the coun- 
try make it materialize. 

Only through careful and intel- 
ligent planning and risking on the 
scale indicated by the possibilities 
can we reach the figures set by the 


-pecially statistical 


manufacturers in their estimates. 
This will not be easy, nor will it 
come anywhere near to fulfillment 
f business expects the other fellow 
o take the first steps, to make the 
frst plans, to assume first risks. 

An attitude of “we will wait to 
see how other fellows proceed” will 
ertainly go a long way toward 
‘nsuring disappointment. The 
yusiness leader who expects the 
ther fellow to take the risks, to 
mnounce his plans, to make his 
ommitments first is a positive 
brake upon our chances of reach- 
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This card works...but HARD! 


From this One Keysort Card, the Brown Company 


is able to analyze sales: 


. by product ... by territory 
. by salesman ... by industry 
. by customer ... by city and state 
. by month and day ...» by key customer 


McBEzE, with its forty years experience, methods and 
products, has helped many managements manage... 
If your reports do not give you the facts you need accurately, 


Call any McBer office. 


quickly and inexpensively. . . 






_— 
M¢Bee 


i 
oe 


ae 
a 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . . Offices in principal cities 
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COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS 








An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


, 











Effective Acre 


tive 
Lieratrm a 


ss 
Stationery © vas “tind 
Forms of every 





The 
REYNOLDS 
REYNOLDS 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ing the goal set forth by the re- 
port. But we do not believe busi- 
ness will act in this fashion. We 
believe business will accept this 
of figures 
lenge to the ingenuity and strength 


vast array as a chal- 
of the American enterprise system 
and prove that it can meet the 
challenge and perhaps exceed 

It is fair to ask why we believe 
this. We believe it because busi- 
ness and industry have just fin- 
ished meeting the greatest chal- 
lenge ever hurled at any group of 
and 
anywhere at any time in history. 

But right only 
prudent to point out that business 
relatively 
little risk in the vast production 
job that gave our Armed Forces 
and our Allies the tools with which 
they forged the most decisive vic- 
powerful ene- 
assumed little risk be- 


business industrial leaders 


here is seems 


and industry assumed 


tory ever won over 
mies. They 
cause the cost of selling, the risk 
of not having customers, was as- 
sumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. All we had to do was to 
make the goods ; Uncle Sam bought 
them and paid spot cash on the 
barrel head, so to speak. 

Our task in achieving the esti- 
mated production for 1946-1947 
has the added risk of finding « 
market for the tremendous pro- 
duction forecast. It is true many 
markets have had no sellers for 
more than four It is also 
true that never before in Ameri- 
can history have we gone so long 
with so many items wholly or 
partly off the market. This means 
a tremendous pent demand which 
will in itself, partly, but certainly 
not wholly, minimize the risk in 
producing. 

What we 
this connection is that, beginning 
right now, many people must as- 
are to achieve 


years. 


want to emphasize in 


sume a risk, if we 
the production forecast for the 
first full year after reconversion. 
We must assume the risk of train- 
ing and paying salesmen before 
full volume production is ready to 
sell. We must make commitments 
for tools, for machinery, for new 
buildings, for raw materials, for 


finance to do the job. Unless eac! 
group 
share of the risk, there will be 


assumes its own prope 
snarl somewhere to stand in th 
way of the goals we want | 
achieve. 

We cannot expect the raw ma 
terial producers to have ready an 
at hand, awaiting our nod, all tl 
raw materials we may need a yea 
or two hence, unless we give the: 
commitments, or at least encou 
agement, into the forest 
the fields, and the mines to begi 
producing those raw materials t: 
day. Nor can we expect to be ab! 
to take a lathe, a drill press or 
planer off the shelf and obtain d: 
livery of it on a moment’s noti 


to go 


a year hence when we need it, w 
of tha 
machine some sort of inkling tha 


less we give the producer 


we are going to need it twelve « 
eighteen months later. 

We must prepare our organiza 
tions to think in terms of the a: 
ticipated 41.6 per cent gain; w 
must prepare our wholesalers, dis 
tributors, retailers and finally, ou 
ultimate consumers to think an 
plan in these terms of $80,000. 
000,000 of manufactured prod 
ucts, instead of $56,000,000,00 
as was the case in 1939. 

If the estimates prepared by 
industry are to be met, everyon 
in industry and business and ii 
financial circles will need to under 
stand what the estimates mean, s: 
that every factor in business wil 
be working in coordination wit! 
each other toward the same goal 
If any sizable portion of the finan 
cial interests of the country is 
doubtful that the estimates can bi 
achieved, there will be a sever 
handicap in our attempt to reac! 
the estimates because, as every 
body knows, financial men 
a brake on future planning and on 
any commitments looking forwar: 
to expansion. 

More than anything else we wil 
need intense cooperation, and 
working together of all phases o 
business, industry and finance t 
produce and sell the volume o! 
goods industry has forecast as : 
possibility. The work already don 


-an pu 
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| .dustry Forecasts 


Per Cent 
Increase 
Est. 1947 
over 1939 


Industry 

Food and kindred products...... 33.6 
Tobacco products...........2.+0 69.4 
extile and fiber products 
\pparel, other fabric products. .24.4 
Lumber, timber basie products. .25.9 
Furniture, finished lumber 

products 47.7 
Paper and allied products....... 27.7 
Printing, publishing, allied in- 

dustries 30.3 
Chemicals, allied products....... 58.2 
Petroleum and coal products... .36.2 
Rubber products ..........cce0 47.3 
Leather, leather products....... 22.3 
Stone, clay, glass products...... 43.2 
fron and steel, their products 

(except machinery) 37.3 
Nonferrous metals, their prod- 

ucts 44,2 
Electrical machinery 56.2 
Machinery (except electrical) . ..52.5 
Automobiles, automobile equip- 

ment 
Transportation equipment (ex- 

cept automobiles) 
Miscellaneous industries......... 40.2 
Total (All manufacturing in- 

dustry) 





hy CED has proved extremely 
valuable in this connection because 
it has focused the nation’s think- 
ing on its future needs, and has 
brought together a large number 
of the most foresighted, progres- 
sive and able business men in the 
country, all pledged to assist in 
achieving high levels of employ- 
ment in the future. 

Never before has a movement 
been so well planned. Never before 
have so many responsible business 
nien agreed on a goal and put their 
shoulders to the same wheels to 
achieve that goal. 

American Industry Looks Ahead 

a document of tremendous im- 

ortance and there is not a pro- 
sressive business man in America 
ho can read it without profit. 
nd if enough of us act on it 
onstructively, as they believe we 
vill, our future problems of busi- 
‘ss and high-level employment 
ill be met with the same success 
ith which we met the production 
nallenge hurled at us when the 
ombs first fell on Pearl Harbor. 
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GEE, HOW MANY 
MARBLES DO | HAVE? 


OHNNY sometimes has trouble keeping track of the many valuables 
stuffed in his pockets . . . then he has to take time out! 
Many companies are like Johnny . . . they have trouble keeping track 


of items they handle. They lose valuable time while costs rise! 


This valuable time can be saved by speedy volume production of 
complete stock or material control records with a Remington Rand 
Model 285 bookkeeping machine. 


The Model 285 gives you volume production because it is automatic, 
and because it meets all requirements for quantity and value balances, or 
for multiple quantity control balances such as On Order, On Hand, Re- 
served, and Available. 

It is the ONLY completely electrified bookkeeping machine that com- 
putes and prints balances automatically! Also, it is automatic in its cross 
computation, proof of old balance pick-up, tabulation, carriage return, 
printing of dates and credit balances, and many more time-saving opera- 
tions that speed volume production for you. 

With the Model 285 the operator merely inserts forms and records 


information . . . the machine does the rest! 


Business firms everywhere 
say the 285 creates up-to- 
the-minute inventory and 
stock control, saving valu- 
able time and cutting costs! 


Let it save your time, cut 
your costs. Phone your 
nearest Remington Rand 
office zow, or write to us. 


BUY, KEEP WAR BONDS 


























One of the reasons for the tremendous success of our war effort; one of the reason 
for high-level production, without the fumbles that marked World War I produc 


tion, was the improved, faster, mechanized office methods which served America’ 


war plants in our emergency. Now, as we convert for peace production, the offic 


will play an ever increasing part in cutting manufacturing and distribution cost 





EW NAME for this depart- 

ment, as seen above, replaces 
the old name which was Office 
Management in War. It was with 
considerable glee that we took a 
hammer and smashed the old head- 
ing plate, with the fervent hope 
that so long as this magazine con- 
tinues there will never be another 
occasion to have a department 
called “office management in war.” 


* 
FFICE RECONVERSION is 


speeding ahead rapidly. Many 
office managers had plans drawn, 
and knew just what steps to take 
when the last contracts were can- 
celed and the organization re- 
turned to work on civilian prod- 
ucts. But some were caught flat- 
footed with no plans whatever. 
Yet even those who had no time 
to prepare advance plans are mak- 
ing rapid progress in reconversion. 
* 

ELP SITUATION, while im- 

proved, is still tight in. many 
areas. We visited one company 
which had just posted a large 
“help wanted” sign over the doors 
the day before we arrived. Out of 
about 25 applicants for the jobs 
advertised on the sign, only one 
man was hired. The others com- 
plained that wage rates were too 
low. Actually the rates were fair, 
but not high, certainly not equal 
to war plant wages. Most appli- 
cants opened their conversation 
with the question, “How much 


does the job pay?” and when they 
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were told the answer reached for 
their hats and departed. Many 
former war plant workers want a 
“rest,” and are seemingly in no 
hurry to accept jobs now avail- 
able. It may require a few blasts 
of wintry snow to reconcile them 
to the fact that fabulous wages 
are out the window. 


* 
ELIVERIES of new office equip- 


ment and machines are still 
slow. Most factories have large 
backlogs of orders which they are 
unable to manufacture and deliver 
promptly. While reconversion in 
this field is proceeding rapidly it 
may be some months before capac- 
ity production is possible, and be- 
fore skilled installation crews can 
be trained and assembled for the 
installation of heavier office ma- 
chines. Buyers who placed orders 
several months ago are thanking 
their stars for their foresight be- 
cause their machines will be de- 
livered just about the time they 
will be most needed. 


* 
URPLUS MACHINES which 


the Armed Forces and govern- 
ment agencies and war plants will 
release are to be sold back to the 
manufacturers who _ produced 
them, if possible. These machines 
have had rough treatment and 
most of them will need thorough 
rebuilding and overhauling before 
they are ready for sale. Do not 
jump at a chance to buy office 
supplies offered for sale by the 





government if there is any chan 
that such supplies deteriora 
with age. The Army and Navy : 
their haste to buy supplies oft: 
bought far greater quantiti 
than were needed, and surph 
stocks now being offered for sa 
may have been in stock for sever 
years and may have deteriorate: 
One manufacturer is considerin 
buying a large amount of surph 
stocks of his merchandise and da 
stroying it just to prevent cus 
tomers from being stuck with d 
teriorated supplies for machines 


* 
S APER RESTRICTIONS ar 


abandoned, but that doesn’ 
mean you can go into the mark« 
and buy all the paper of any grad 
you want. You must first find som 
dealer or mill which has the paper 
and that may not be easy for som 
time to come. Which means w 
may have to continue using small« 
sheets, lighter weight stocks an 
letterheads that seem thinner tha: 
second sheets used to be. 


* 
a OF RECORDS 
of war production contract 
is highly important and severa 
warnings have been issued by gov 
ernment agencies that record: 
must be retained. For exampl 
Regulation No. 19 issued by th: 
Office of Contract Settlement lists 
eleven types of records which mus 
be retained, except in cases of set 
tlement without cost to the gov 
ernment. The records are to b 
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ained five years after settle- 
nt of terminated contract, or 
‘years after “disposition by the 
itracting agency of the termina- 
n inventory relating to such 
itract,” or “five years after 
mination of hostilities in the 








if either AFL or CIO starts a 
membership drive among your 
white-collar workers, it has made a 
careful survey of conditions, and 
has determined that conditions in 
your office offer encouragement for 
white-collar unionization. You may 
be surprised to learn how much 
CIO and AFL organizers know 
about an organization before they 
step in and authorize a vigorous 
drive for new members, or attempt 
to organize your workers. Some 
employers have been amazed to 
learn that the union organizers 
knew more about certain organiza- 
tions and what went on in them 
than the management itself knew. 
Example: In one case the union 
had a list of all the “wolves” in a 
certain office who had been using 
their official positions to take un- 
due and, at times, indecent liber- 
ties with the women in the organi- 
When the 
heatedly denied any possibility of 


zation. management 





such goings-on in its organization, 
proof was forthcoming and not a 
few executive faces turned red, and 
some executive ears were pinned 
back, with no little ensuing pain. 
Sounds a bit incredible, but it’s 
true, and it is not safe to fall back 
on the “it can’t happen in our 


office,” lullaby. 
* 
ENTRALIZATION of clerical 


jobs may be expected to in- 
crease now that office managers 
have more time to plan ahead and 
revise working methods. Lower 
costs almost always result from 
centralized methods, because many 
departments maintain certain 
operators who actually do not 
have enough work to keep them 
busy. Another reason is that work- 
ers become more skilled when em- 
ployed in centralized departments 
where their work is constantly 
compared with that of others. 





















n sent war, as proclaimed by the 
c sident or by a concurrent reso- 
ion of the two houses of Con- 
ss, whichever applicable period 
c longer.” The order permits use 
+ microfilms or other photo- 
|. aphie records “made in accord- 
- | . ce with applicable standards.” 
c | HITE-COLLAR STRIKES 
- nay be expected in some offices 
xre long. Both CIO and AFL 
. planning to expand member- 
- sp in white-collar unions and are 
ising” certain large employers 
: » white-collar help to determine 
» ssibilities of success of union 
. mbership drives. Remember this, 
n 
u 
\ 
‘ Flexible, Portable 
r 4 
: 
. : 
t § 
n } i 
hé : 
: 6000 
- conveniently at hand 
‘ Keep handy in desk- 
_ high nearby file units, 
' or in desk top steel 
| tiles, or in your own 
™ | present filing cabinets. 
‘7 _ Use letter file folders 


or card sheet backs. 

Cost much less both 

for installation and up- 

keep. 

| Eave information flow 
te your desk and save 

your own valuable 
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- 2 Join cards together, file in letter 
5 sme. folders, or on card sheet backs 


Controls 


ROSS-GOULD Co. 


301 N. Tenth St., St. Louis {, Mo. 
Manufacturers 





See Handifax Cards at Work—Ask for Handifax 


Time-Saving, Labor-Saving, Money-Saving 


The vital information you need 
quickly can be found at a glance in 
the half-inch Visible margin. Clerks 
post in such a way that you get the 
information you want with the small- 
est investment of time and effort. 





Saves Clerical Time—20,000 cards for 
quick reference or posting 









Handifax Books—i20 Cards 4, 5, 6, 8, 
and (0 inch widths 


Post in natural writing 
position. 

Read in natural read- 
ing position. 

Use Color Signals. 
3-line Visible Indexing. 
Visible Tabulation of 
valuable information, 
Handifax offers both 
vertical and horizontal 


visibility. 
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‘‘Our engineering students are not adequately taught how to read, to write and 


speak to their fellowmen in the plant, in the office and in the community, where’ 
they will be qualified as salesmen to promote factual and honest thinking and f. 
dealing with one another, upon the part of both labor and management, togeth 


with a wholesome respect for and obedience to laws of men and God.’’ Allen B. Gr 









WITHOUT A LOST AE ou 
Totaling izsises Man brs. 
Your efforts 
MADE THIS POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT A DISABLING livut'f 













Handle High Explosives for 412 Days 
Without Lost-Time Accident 


G. E. Harper, safety en- 
gineer, Western Cartridge 
Works, is proud of his com- 
pany’s safety record at the big 
ammunition plant at East Al- 
ton, Illinois. Here the employees 
of the detonator and mixing 
departments of the company, 
where high explosive materials 
are handled in huge quantities, 
worked for 412 days without a 
lost-time accident. 

This means that 1,251,698 
man-hours of time were put in 
without accidents. The three 
explosive manufacturing de- 


partments of the plant operated 
more than 4,000,000 man-hours 
without any accidents or dis- 
abling injuries. 

According to Mr. Harper an 
ammunition plant is the second 
in America to 


safest place 
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work. Only the communications 
industry is safer, Harper 
claims. 

This is, we think, an excellent 
example of the value of train- 
ing in industry because the ma- 
terials handled in these plants 
are extremely dangerous, and 
there were times in the past 
when accidental explosions were 
considered necessary evils. But 
through proper instruction and 
training, ample safety measures 
and constant safety supervision 
a potentially hazardous occu- 
pation has been changed to one 
of almost complete safety. 

Many other similarly hazard- 
ous jobs have been made safe 
by reason of the excellent safe- 
ty work and constant educa- 
tional activities designed to 
prevent accidents. 






Johnson & Johnson Conduct Job 


Campaign for Employees 


For its 750 employees in the 
gas mask division, which were 
jobless the day after Japan 
surrendered, Johnson & John- 
son conducted a campaign 
which consisted of mailing 
pieces, newspaper advertising 
and other activities to place 
each of them in jobs. 

With a 4-page, illustrated, 
two-color folder, which was 
printed in advance of surrender 
day the company announced to 
sales, production and personnel 
managers that it was releasing 
750 “factory-wise, quality- 
minded men and women,” which 
it could recommend heartily to 
other employers. 

The circular carried charts 
showing the low rate of absen- 
teeism and the low direct labor 


costs which resulted fror 
skill and loyalty of thes: 
ployees. Some of the fact 
sented in the folder wer: 

“Turnover has remain 
the amazingly low avera 
5.61 per cent. 

“Absenteeism has been ! 
tained at the below-averag: 
of 4.37. 

“Training on _ safety 
carefulness continues to : 
in a remarkable safety re 

“Employees have receive: 
highest take-home pay, bui 
cause of the efficiency of 


operation, cost of finished p: 


uct has been lowest of any 
mask manufacturer in 
country.” 

All the workers were ¢ 


a copy of the folder in advan 


Employees of the gas mask division, Johnson & Johnson, che 
at surrender news although they had been told in advance 
the news meant loss of their jobs. The company conducted a 
orous campaign to find employment for the 750 persons rel: 
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Jooklet Welcomes Visitors to U. S. 
Machine Corporation Offices 


Although other people have 
roduced similar booklets in the 
ist, the new booklet recently 
roduced by U.S. Machine Cor- 
yration, Lebanon, Indiana, 
inufacturer of stokers, to ac- 
iaint visitors with the com- 
ny and the community is one 
the best examples of such 
erature to reach the editorial 
partment of this magazine. 
In twelve pages and two 
lors, produced by the offset 
rocess, the booklet contains a 
ap of Lebanon, a list of other 
dustrial enterprises, a map 
f Central Indiana, list of all 
ransportation facilities with 
lephone numbers, a list of. 
ces offering entertainment 
d recreation, pictures of the 
ipany’s several plants, facts 
mit Lebanon and _ Boone 
yvunty, a list of prominent 
rs of Winkler stokers, and 
o pages of facts about U.S. 
ichine and its product. 
Visitors are told to make use 
the telephone in the recep- 
m room, with no charge for 


local calls, and are advised that 
the receptionist will be glad to 
assist them in any way possible. 

In addition to asking visitors 
to take home the booklet as a 
souvenir, the company main- 
tains a writing desk, offers free 
postcards to send to friends, 
furnishing stamps and agreeing 
to mail all cards written by 
visitors. 

Our reaction to the booklet 
is that we would certainly buy 
a Winkler, if we were going to 
buy a stoker. 

Now that most restrictions 
about visiting plants have been 
abolished by the war depart- 
ment, it may be that many 
other companies will want to 
revise methods of welcoming 
visitors. It is also anticipated 
that “Open House” days may 
be resumed as soon as plants 
are reconverted and back to 
some normal operations. Many 
executives consider the plant 
visitor offers an important op- 
portunity to spread good-will 
and make friends. 
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We ore hoppy to welcome you and want you 
to feel ot home. The person you have asked 
about is being contacted and should see you 
shortly. While waiting we invite you to read 
this little folder which contains interesting and 
helpful data. Please take it home with our 
compliments. 


We are glad to have you call on us for we, 
too, have representatives out seeking business 
end clways ore grateful when they receive o 


cordial welcome. 


like you we have a heavy daily schedule, 
but Courtesy is still on our agenda. So whether 
you are here on business or making @ social 
coll, we welcome you and hope our brand of 
Hoosier hospitality is as warming to you as it 
is sincere. 


-<@, 6. MACHINE CORP. - LEBANON, INDIANA 
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Carboloy Company installs fixed hand brushes at washstands to 
assist one-armed men in washing up at the end of a day’s work 


How Carboloy Company Aids 


Vets in Adjustment 


Carboloy Company, Inc., De- 
troit, producer of tungsten 
carbide, hardest metal known 
to science, has been carrying 
on tests to determine how it 
can best assist veterans return- 
ing from the war into civilian 
jobs. One thing the company 
learned first was that the com- 
pany, as well as_ veterans, 
needed to do some adjusting. 

For example, it soon learned 
it could not put one-armed men 
to work on machines which 
were built for two-hand opera- 
tion. As a result of this dis- 
covery, a number of machines 
in the Carboloy plant have been 
rebuilt for one-hand operation. 

The veteran’s personal prob- 
lems were studied also. The 
problem of washing his hand 
was solved by installing fixed 
hand brushes over washstands, 
specially designed so that he 


could scrub his one hand only. 

Other problems were en- 
countered. A man_ suffering 
from shock found he was un- 
able to stand the noise and 
bustle of the shop. He was put 
to work assisting the gardeners 
who maintain the appearance of 
the plant grounds. Here he 
could absorb considerable sun- 
shine. After a few weeks at 
this job he began working in 
the shop a few hours at a time 
until he was able to put in full 
time in the shop. 

Another Navy veteran had 
been in the boiler rooms of 
Naval vessels and wanted to 
put his experience thus gained 
to work. He was employed in 
the compary’s own boiler room. 

Carboloy officials have stated 
they have found no general 
rule to follow in assisting vet- 
erans to proper adjustment. 


Court Rules Vet Has Right to 


Job Without Seniority 


Federal Judge Matthew T. 
Abruzzo in New York recently 
ruled that employers must hire 
returning veterans, even though 
doing so requires the discharge 
of nonveteran employees with 
greater seniority. 

Abraham Fishgold sued the 
Sullivan Dry Dock and Repair 
Corporation because he had 
been laid off from a job, even 
though nonveterans were re- 
tained. The court awarded him 
$96.40 wages which represented 
the time he lost as a result of 


the layoff at the Sullivan yard. 

Arthur V. McDermott head 
of New York’s selective service 
instigated the suit and when 
Fishgold won said, “This is the 
first clear-cut decision under 
the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act.” A contract with 
CIO was given by the company 
as its reason for Fishgold’s 
layoff. The CIO offered objec- 
tions to the plan on ground that 
it “would tend to separate 
veterans from the rest of the 
population.” 
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With our foreign battles won we now turn back to battle inefficiency, waste an 
old General Delay. Just as an army wins because a lot of individual soldiers wi: 
their own small battles, gain their own small assigned objectives, so an offic: 
organization must win against its enemies through a series of small victories, eac!} 
one the result of an individual’s determination to find a better way for every jo! 
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BART *S 
Studio & Camera Shop 
STERLING, ILL. 
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DETACH BEFORE DEPOSITING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
PHOTOSTATS. PHOTO 
FINISHING, FRAMING 
AMATEUR CAMERAS AND 
SUPPLIES, BINOCULARS. 
LENSES. MOVIE OUTFITS 


PURCHASE ORDER _ 


HART ’S 


Studio & Camera Shop 
STERLING, ILL. 
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1. Combines Purchase 
Order and Check 


A PURCHASE order and a check in 
payment for the same order is combined 
in a single form by Hart’s Studio & 
Camera Shop in Sterling, Illinois. 

This combination purchase order and 
check form is printed on heavy yellow 
bond 814 by 11 inches. The check portion 
is in the upper right-hand corner with 
the purchase order form in the space 
below. The two are separated by per- 
foration. In addition to this form there 
is a duplicate sheet, cut same size, also 
on yellow paper but lighter weight. The 
check and the purchase order as well as 
the duplicate sheet are consecutively 
numbered, the two numbers on an orig- 
inal and the one number on its duplicate 
being, of course, the same. At the bottom 
of the combination purchase order and 
check form there is printed this line: 
“The Check at Top Tendered in Pay- 
ment of This Order.” 

On the check form is space for the 
entrance of the name and address of the 
seller, this being the only place on the 
entire form where the name and address 
of the seller are entered. A window en- 
velope is used, the seller’s name and ad- 
dress on the check serving as envelope 
addressing. 
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__DESCRIPTION : 2 : AMOUNT 
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italia api 


In cases where Mr. Hart is not certain 
of the net amount of the purchase order, 
he fills in the check and signs it but 
leaves the amount blank. In other words, 
he sends a blank check for the seller to 
fill in the amount of the purchase. The 
duplicate is retained as a record of the 
order and payment. 

Mr. Hart has been using this unusual 
combination form for a number of years 
and never once has there arisen any 
misunderstanding about the amount that 
a seller has filled in on the blank check. 
Sellers, as a rule, like the idea of getting 
payment for an order at the same time 
that the order is received. 


2. Idea for Anniversary 
Promotion 


THE G. B. Edwards Motor Company, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, Ford dealers there 
since 1915, recently got out a 4-page 
newspaper-style mailing piece plus a 
12-page illustrated souvenir folder to 
celebrate its 30th anniversary. The book- 
let carries pictures of the firm’s entire 
staff, a list of employees with the num- 
ber of years served by each employee, 
a list of the first 30 purchasers of Ford 
automobiles from the company, a picture 
of the company’s building to be erected 
immediately. In addition to its automo- 


bile business Edwards also operates 
Firestone store, a furniture and hou 
furnishings business, and a tractor ar 
implement agency. 


3. Records on Film to 
Save Space in Office 


THE Marquette Cement Manufacturir 
Company has transferred to Film-. 
Record reels the following records: 1. I: 
voice register; 2. cash register; 3. sac 
register; 4. production records; 5. dai 
labor reports; 6. stores journal—repa 
parts, daily reports; 7. accounts payablk 
8. checks and check register; 9. old ledg: 
accounts; 10. monthly and detailed co 
analyses; 11. cost analyses, producti: 


and overhead; 12. accounts payabi 


vouchers. By this method the compan 
according to Miss E. Wecker, audito 
in a recent report in Systems, the Ren 
ington Rand house magazine, reduces u 
to 6,000 separate pieces of paper to 

roll of film. This method of preservin 
old but valuable records makes the vau! 
capacity eighteen to twenty-two times a 
great as if the original papers were pri 
served. Reference to the records is quic! 
and easy, because each film is clear! 
labeled and within easy reach. When 


record is to be consulted it is projecte: 


on a screen for the purpose. 


4.General Motors Urges 
Use of Teletype 


IN A 4-page folder, addressed to “Ger 
eral Motors Executives Everywhere,” tl 
General Motors Communications depart 
ment explains the use of Teletype ma 
chines and their many advantages i 


communications. Here are some of tli 


advantages listed for Teletype in or 
G.M. assembly control operation: 

Legible orders and records; 2. complet 
and uniform information at all key point 
simultaneously; 3. all forms of unifort 
size; 4. simplicity—any typist can oper 
ate; 5. reduced number of typing oper« 
tions on all orders; 6. “floats” cut to 
minimum; 7. line-up sheets eliminated 
8. unnecessary handling of materia! 
avoided; 9. “change notices” done awa 
with; 10. entire operation simplified. Tl 
folder goes on to report that: “Assemb! 
control is not the only daily proce 
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Another in the series of modern design for retail stores which has been prepared 


by Armstrong Cork Company. This handsome 


‘model’’ jewelry store has been 


designed in collaboration with American National Retail Jewelers Association 





within a plant to which Teletype can be 
applied with benefit. Anything that can 
be typed on a typewriter, such as forms 
of all kinds, can be typed equally well 
on «a Teletype, and in addition repro- 
duced at other locations automatically 
and simultaneously. Intelligence received 
by Teletype can be transferred auto- 
matically to tabulating cards, or vice 
versa.” Teletype equipment is sold by 
all Bell Telephone companies and is now 
available, after having been almost 100 
per cent devoted to government and war 
plant use during the war. 


5. Obsolete Forms Create 
Extra Expense 


IN \ recent release by Calvert Distillers 
Corporation of a study of liquor whole- 
saling practices it is stated that one 
wholesaler made a careful analysis of all 
office forms in use. He found that four- 
teen were obsolete. These forms which 
were still being used had cost the whole- 
saler 3735 between 1940 and 1942. An- 
other wholesaler reduced the cost of 
office operations by combining several 
forms into one, and by eliminating forms 
which were no longer absolutely neces- 
sary. By printing an entirely new type 
of invoice, including more information, 
it was possible to make one invoice form 
do for several other forms which had 
heen part of the invoice procedure. 


6. Says Methods Inven- 
tory Is Needed Now 


DECLARING that many office forms, 
methods and procedures were set up to 
Satisfy government requirements, or for 
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other wartime reasons, a prominent office | 


manager says that every office manager 
needs to conduct a thorough inventory 
of all procedures, forms and methods in 
use with a view toward eliminating all 
those which may have become obsolete 
with ending of wartime contracts, con- 
trols and government supervision. 
“Many office routines can now be sim- 
plified with a consequent saving of ma- 
terials, time, labor and expense,” he de- 
clares. “Unless an over-all study is made 
covering every office operation, some 
office managers are going to be embar- 


rassed months later to find that certain | 


jobs are still being carried on to satisfy 
the ‘one big customer’ whose contracts 
have been canceled some time ago.” 


7. Lists Jobs for Workers 
Who Are Handicapped 


A NUMBER of office managers, antici- 
pating the return of former employees 
who have suffered amputations or other 
injuries in the wars, have prepared lists 
of jobs in which these workers may be 
placed without injustice either to the 
worker or the company. 

At first glance, some jobs seem im- 


possible for men or women who have | 


suffered the misfortune of losing an arm, 
hand, leg or an eye. But on further 
study, many jobs which seem difficult for 
handicapped people can be changed 
slightly or different equipment added, or 
certain changes made in equipment which 
enables handicapped employees to do a 
good job. There are blind typists, one- 
armed typists, one-armed bookkeepers 
who seem to be able to turn out more 
work than people without handicaps. 








Work flows with greater smoothness — 
| greater speed—the moment you install 
| EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For full information mail coupon today! 


PREPARES LLILL LILI ETE LTTE TTT TET rrr 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet J-8 
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Modern office administrators and managers have equipment schedules, showing 
what new equipment is to be added to the office at certain dates. These schedules are 
built up by a study of current and future work volumes, condition of present equip- 
ment, improvements in new equipment and machines. With such schedules the 
office is well maintained and no department need suffer with obsolete machinery 



















poration which claims it to be the tirst 
small, easily transportable water cooler, 
It is adaptable for use in offices, hoiels, 
clubs, hospitals, homes, etc. The capacity 
is 114 gallons which can be cooled in one 
hour. It is powered with 1/12 h.p. her- 
metically-sealed “rollator” unit. 















Scale Speeds Counting speed-up of work and a saving in man- 
hours. It should prove a big aid in solv- 
Of Small Parts ing inventory problems. 






THIS scale, announced recently by J. H. 
Keeney & Company, is said to be the first Small Water Cooler Is 


to count parts by direct reading. Instead : 
of former slow methods, parts are placed Easily Transportable 









in the counting scale and the answer is ANOTHER acclaimed “first” is the new 
seen at a glance on the dial. Several fac- portable water cooler offered by the 
tories now using this device report a * Norge Division of Borg-Warner Cor- 



















Tubular Dust Collector 
For Fine Dust or Lint 


APPLYING the principle of reducing 
the ratio of air volume to filter surface, 
the Dust Filter Company, after months 
of experimentation, developed the new 
Tubular Dustex dust collector which col- 
lects and retains any type of fine dust 
or lint. Increased filter surface area pre- 
vents minute particles from filtering 
through. No collector bags are usec in 
the unit. The filter surfaces are tubular 
in design and bottomless, and dust fil- 
tered through them is collected in a pan 
at the bottom. Units come in three port- 
able sizes, 36 to 48 inches high, and weigh 
from 150 to 250 pounds. Filtered air is 
discharged through a large muffier to 
deaden air noise. 


A SINE NE eG PEL I PEG 
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New Machine Reproduces 
Many Kinds of Copy 


A NEW machine for the rapid, auto- 
matic reproduction of printed matter, 
office forms, drawings, etc., is known as 
the Ozalid Printmaster, developed by the 
Ozalid Division of the General Aniline 
and Film Corporation. It will print and 
dry develop as much as 30 feet of ma- 
terial a minute, producing positive prints 
in blue, black, red or sepia on a white 
background of paper, cloth, foil or film. 
These materials are sensitized with 
special azo dyes which react in the pres- 
ence of ammonia vapor which is the de- 
veloping agent employed in the Print- 
master. They require no washing, drying 
or fixing. In addition, the same machine 
may be used to produce photographic 
prints, without the use of wet develop- 
ing solutions, in about 20 minutes. 


Portable Desk for 
Inventory Work 


A STURDY, portable, steel desk, with a 
great many industrial uses, and which 
is especially adaptable for shipping 
clerks, inspectors, shop foremen, and 
others, is being marketed by Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc. It has an over-all size 
of 3414, inches wide, 30 inches deep, and 
53 inches high slanting to 43 inches at the 
front. It stands on 3-inch casters which 
have a positive brake attachment. The 
desk hood provides adequate space for 
the storage of working papers and has 
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a smooth 30-inch desk top, a spacious 
drawer equipped with a lock for safe- 
keeping important papers. The mobility 
of the desk makes it particularly useful 
for time study and inventory work. 
Lyon Metal will be happy to send addi- 
tional information. 


Slide Rule Is 
Easy to Use 


A NEW Decimal Point Locator and 
Slide Rule that will determine the deci- 
mal point mechanically in involved ex- 


pressions, with results up to 19 places, 
is announced by Pickett & Eckel. The 
device so simplifies slide-rule calculations 
that persons with only limited mathe- 
matical background can evaluate and 
point off problems in higher mathematics. 
It has the following five advantages over 
old-style slide rules: 1. Determines the 
decimal point mechanically in involved 
expressions; 2. gives 30-inch scale accu- 
racy for cube root; 3. gives 20-inch scale 
accuracy for square root; 4. with one 
setting of the hairline, it gives readings 
of result, square root, cube root, and 
logarithm; 5. with one setting of the hair- 
line it determines the number of digits 
or zeros in the result, square root and 
cube root. The rule is 11 inches long, 
2 inches wide, 4% inch thick, constructed 
of Sorex tag, lithographed, varnished 
and bonded. 


Eraser Has Many 
Advantages 


AN ERASER which is ideal for any 
surface, even metal, is the Rush-FybR- 
glass-Eraser, developed by The Eraser 
Company, Inc. It may be used to erase 
India ink from tracing cloth; photog- 
raphers may use it to remove high gloss 
when titling glossy prints, without dam- 
aging the print; because it is narrow 
enough to erase single figures, it is 
handy for bookkeepers; it is a standard 
corrector for Multilith, Duplimat and 
offset plates; stenographers may make 
corrections without leaving smudges. 


Useful Refinements Are 
Included in Sweeper 


AMONG other refinements, the Com- 
mander Moto-Sweeper includes a device 
for cleaning out corners and getting 
close to walls. A blower, with a metal 
tubing attached, blows dirt into the path- 
way of a revolving brush. Other refine- 
ments include an improved method of 
laying dust with water applied at the 
nozzle, more accessible greasing connec- 
tions, separate clutch on each wheel for 
turning. Made by Moto-Mower Company. 




















The 1946 Dartuell 
PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 


Here is a de luxe personal desk 
book for you which combines the 
functions of a diary, appointment 
book, and private financial record 
all in one, plus special charts and 
pages of business data which will 
save you hours throughout the 
year. Published each Christmas for 
twenty-one years, it is the choice 
of America’s top-flight executives 
and high Army and Naval officers 
who prefer it because it is the 
finest personal desk book. 


Each Personal Record Book is 
bound by hand in fine imported 
black sheepskin. Printed on super- 
fine paper, size 5 by 8 inches. The 
200-page Diary Section is ruled 
off by hours as well as days and 
provides generous writing space. 
The 200-page Data Section includes 
sections for Income Tax Deduc- 
tions; Stocks, Bonds, Insurance 
Records; Stock Market Price 
Ranges; Mark-Up and Discount 
Tables; Railroad, Air Fares; Best 
Hotels in Principal Cities. 


A Superb Business Remembrance 


Order one of these de luxe Personal 
Record Books for your own use— 
you will be delighted with it. Then 
consider buying a quantity to give 
as your business remembrance this 
year to customers and friends. 

Personal Record Book for Price $5.00 
30 cents additional charge. < 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Individual name can be 
stamped in gold on the 





1801 Leland Avenue I 
Chicago 40, Illinois | 
Ship ; . copies 1946 PERSONAL | 
RECORD BOOK in black sheepskin bind- 
ing. Bill at $5.00 each. Gift box included. | 
[] Imprint individual names in gold at 30 | 
cents each additional. (Attach list of | 
names.) | 
NAME | 
POSITION 
COMPANY | 
I 
STREET 
I 
City ZONE STATE | 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





951. INTRA-TEL SYSTEMS. A new 
16-page publication, prepared by the 
Transmitter Division of General Electric 
Company, describes in detail a television 
system for use by department stores. The 
initial cost and yearly operating expense 
based on prewar prices for a typical sys- 
tem are given, as well as numerous 


| charts, drawings, and scenes from recent 
| presentations. It lists the four applica- 


tions of television for department stores 
as: Mass advertising medium, internal 
merchandising medium, television re- 
ceiver merchandising medium, new sales 
personnel training medium. Those who 
desire to study this system for possible 


| adaptation to other lines will find much 


worth-while data in this brochure Gen- 
eral Electric is making available. 


* * a 


952. 3-M ADHESIVES IN INDUS- 
TRY. Users of adhesives, sealers, coat- 
ing or insulating compounds, impregna- 
tors, and sound-deadeners will find useful 
information in the new 12-page booklet 
recently announced by the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company. It 
illustrates and describes adhesive opera- 
tions in many different industries, meth- 
ods of application, physical properties. 
An adhesive project sheet for the anal- 
ysis of any adhesive problem is included 
and there are lists of various formulas 
showing the viscosity, bonding range, 


| color, weight, characteristics, and uses. 


i *” * 


953. THE ALPHABETICAL TYPE 


| 312 INTERPRETER. Making tabulat- 


ing cards do double duty—both as punched 
cards and printed records—is the story 
told in this bulletin which is G-3, the 
latest addition to the Tabulating Ma- 
chines Handbook. It describes the 312 
Interpreter as an important addition to 
Remington Rand’s line of Model 3 tabu- 
lating machines, and tells how this aux- 
iliary machine interprets the holes 
punched in a tabulating card and prints 
the information on the face of the card 
itself. Hand-filing is thus made practical 
and checking for punching accuracy 
simplified. Punched cards may be quickly 
converted into legibly printed records 
and documents, convenient for use as 
file cards, pay checks, ete. 

* * * 
954. LIGHT FROM FLOORS. This is 


a new and revised edition of a 24-page 
book on light-reflecting floors, which was 


just issued by the Universal Atlas Ce 
ment Company, United States Steel Cor- 
poration subsidiary. It has been re 
arranged for the reconversion period and 
includes source material prepared in 
collaboration with authorities on illumina- 
tion, design and construction. Possibili 
ties of white cement floors are held to 
be widespread both for new floors and 
retopping old floors, particularly in 
factories, offices, schools, libraries, etc. 
The amount of reflection from the white 
floor of an industrial plant, it is asserted, 
is sufficient to make seeing easier, quicker 
and more comfortable, thus increasing 
production, reducing accidents. In a 
series of 300 lighting tests it was dis- 
covered that a white cement floor, as 
against a gray, increased illumination on 
the underside work surfaces of planes 
in an aircraft factory by 61 per cent and 
on vertical work surfaces by 20 per cent. 


- +. * 


955. CHAIN STORES—1945. This book 
of 56 pages and cover contains a great 
deal of specific data on 30 leading chain 
companies and a factual table on 20 or 
more other chains which should provide 
basic information for a detailed study of 
this field. Charts of sales trends over a 
10-year period, capitalization figures, 
financial position and statistical records 
for these chains are included. Chain 
store companies are grouped under five 
main divisions: Apparel stores, grocery 
and combination stores, shoe retailing, 
variety and drug stores, mail order- 
auto supply chains. The book is presented 
by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Beane. 
* * * 


956. BAKELITE PHENOLIC RESIN 
GLUES FOR PLYWOOD. The Bakelite 
Corporation published this booklet to 
present to industry a complete picture 
of all the phenolic resin glues for ply- 
wood which it manufactures. It shows 
where these resin adhesives can be used 
so that manufacturers and users of ply- 
wood may obtain best aid from their 
bonding strength, durability, weather- 
ability and waterproofness. Sketches with 
captions point out the specialized quali- 
fications of each type—hot-setting, 
warm-setting, resins for molded plywood, 
and the new resorcinol type cold-setting 
glue which requires no heat and merely 
contact pressure. Applications and end- 
properties are described, as well as cure 
temperatures and pressures used. 


* * _ 


957. VISION IN INDUSTRY. As this 
booklet points out, visual performance 
is one factor of employee capacity to do 
a job which can be improved and main- 
tained at a satisfactory level of efficiency. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company ex- 
plains details of its Industrial Vision 
Service for making an accurate inventory 
of employee visual performance—how 
applicants are tested with the Orth- 
Rater to determine their visual qualifica- 
tions for jobs; record cards for classify- 
ing employees’ visual abilities; need for 
visual care. It also gives complete in- 
formation on the intensive training course 
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it the Purdue Industrial Vision Institute 
whereby an individual in each company 
may be trained to handle visual testing. 


+ * * 


958. CHARLOTTE, NORTH CARO- 
|.INA—Distribution Center in War and 
Peace. Published and distributed by the 
Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, this 
s6-page book is “An exhibit of what 
Charlotte has become and an auspice of 
what it aims to be. The immediate ex- 
use for calling itself to the attention of 
ihe rest of the country is its entry, along 
with one other city, into the 100,000 
sopulation class.” The book is plentifully 
sprinkled with photographs and maps. 


* * 7 


159. MEASURING TULSA INDUS- 
rRIALLY. 9510. REACH THE 
SOUTHWEST MARKET FROM ITS 
CENTER. Two more market books, pre- 
pared by the Tulsa Chamher of Com- 
merce, are offered to show the steady 
srowth and progress of Tulsa as an in- 
lustrial center. These two books, each 
36 pages, together with the one on Tulsa 
previously mentioned in this depart- 
ment in June (No. 656), offer a great 
deal of material concerning the popula- 
iion, climate, living conditions, skills, 
minerals, banking resources, transporta- 
tion facilities, and so on, and should 
provide a rather complete picture of the 
possibilities Tulsa affords. 


* +. 7 


911, AVOID MISTAKES THIS 
“PHOTO-EXACT” WAY. American 
Photocopy Equipment Company gives 
detailed information concerning the 
\-PE-CO machine in a 4-page illustrated 
letter, printed in two colors. It tells how 
the machine may be used for making 
photocopies of anything written, drawn, 
photographed or printed, up to 18 by 22 


inches. 
* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


951. General Electric Company, Elec- 
tronics Department, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

952. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 

953. Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Division, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

954.. Universal Atlas Cement Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

955. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago 4. 

956. Bakelite Corporation, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

957. Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 

958. Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

959. 9510. Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tulsa 3, Okla. 

9511. American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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When you have OVERLOADS .. in figures ..in typing.... 
we'd act as YOUR branch office..... 
if. you'd call us. 


For then, we’d come to shoulder al] 
your overloads ... in CALCULA- 
TIONS, in TABULATIONS, in 
TYPING. 


We’d stop the turmoil that overloads 
bring . . . we’d save TIME for you 
... we'd save MONEY for you.. 
for you could organize for Jevel oper- 
ation, could keep your department 
Jean and able to complete all routine 
tasks efficiently. 


Then, when “they” ask “you” for col- 
umns and sets of figures and want 


them now ... when they ask you to 
stop regular, routine accounting and 
find the facts they want on wages, 
SALES, inventories, costs, advertis- 
ing, purchases, a questionnaire . . 
what not... 


. . you'd call us! 


We’d come and shoulder those 
OVERLOADS. You'd scarcely know 
that we were at work. We’d give you 
back the useful facts, the typing 
they’d asked you for... if you’d think 
of us... as your branch office. 


WORKMAN SERVICE caccutatine - ryPine - TABULATING 


58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


<“Ayornunman 


RAN. 8250 








Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 





The new Dartnell 42-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, and 
reports on today’s business problems. 
Send for your copy today—it’s com- 
plimentary ! 

e 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chieago 40, Ill. 























‘Little Gifts Make BIG FRIENDS- 
let me Help you with Your 
Post War Problems“ 










POCKET SECRETARY 
@ Genuine Leather 


@ Expert Work- 
manship 


@ Latest Improved 
Features 


New Style and De- 
sign ... handsomely 
made of genuine 
Morocco grain leather 
in Black and Brown. 





Has pocket for bills, checks, papers, cards, etc. 

. memo pad with perforated sheets divided 
into 4 sections. Name or trade mark stamped 
in genuine gold. Individually boxed. A useful 
and long lived gift item... one that will 
build Good Will and Good Business for you. 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 


Esquire KEY TAG 


New and novel—a genu- 
ine hit! Plastic disc, 1% 
inches in diameter with 
leather covering. Distinc- 
tive monograms, lodge or 
fraternity emblem put on 
disc. Has safety metal 
key holder. Individually 
boxed. Write for sample 
and prices now. 





RA GUTHMAN & CO 


600 WEST JACKSON B1V0 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You Less Through 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for all makes of typewriters, as well as 
for other types of business machines. 
Save 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
complete details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 


You can’t runa 


@ live business 
on 
hull a re [-YoloMa-toe) cof; 


Do not bury your business facts. 
Keep them alive by recording them 
in QUICK-FINDER VISIBLE 
BINDERS. See the key classifications 
of up to 30 records at a glance. 





Let easy posting keep you posted on 
Sales, Salesmen’s Activities, Customer 
Control, Inventory and Stock Records, 
Purchasing, Installments, Ledger En- 
tries, Credits, Collections, etc. 

Save space, save time, save money. 
QUICK-FINDERS require only 1/7 
the space of cabinet style records and 
cost only 1/3 as much. Write for in- 
formation. 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


316 West Superior Street 


CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 
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MEW BOOKS 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS. By Henry A. 
Wallace. Few men in public life have 
managed to stir up more violent sup- 
porters or enemies than our Secretary 
of Commerce who holds the job because 
Jesse Jones was fired to make room for 
him. It seems that Mr. Wallace’s friends 
and enemies are poles apart. There is no 
such thing as a mild distaste for Henry 
Wallace, nor a mild admiration for him. 
This is a mystery for us because there 
is certainly nothing much in this much 
advertised book to indicate that he is 
such a dangerous fellow as his enemies 
paint him. Wallace envisions the need 
for jobs for 60,000,000 people in 1950, 
enjoying a $200,000,000,000 production. 
Wallace claims the late President Roose- 
velt was the first to set the national goal 
of 60,000,000 jobs. He does not state, 
think he should, that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development had 
been working hard on a similar idea for 
several years before President Roosevelt 
first publicly discussed the idea in his 
speech at Soldier’s Field in Chicago dur- 
ing the 1944 presidential campaign. 

While CED was busy working on facts 
and figures and polling industry to 
measure the employment and production 
needs for the first full year of produc- 
tion, following a year of reconversion, 
President Roosevelt added several mil- 
lions to the CED figure and put the 
date off several years. But it matters 
little who first thought of the idea, 
Mr. Wallace has taken it unto himself 
and proceeds, in his book, to “implement” 
the idea. To back up his claim he points 
out that production has doubled every 
twenty years between 1880 and 1930. 
Production, according to figures in a 
chart he uses, was close to $100,000,000,- 
000 in 1930, as compared with half that 
figure two decades earlier in 1910. It 
was about $25,000,000,000 in 1890, twenty 
years prior to 1910. From these figures 
and other studies he has made, he 
reasons that production in 1950 should be 
$200,000,000,000. He estimates that the 
depression cost us $350,000,000,000 of 
lost production. Jesse Jones was using a 
figure of $250,000,000,000 as the cost of 
the depression as far back as 1943. You 
may take your choice as to whether you 
want to use the figures of Mr. Jones or 
those of Mr. Wallace—there is a mere 
matter of $100,000,000,000 difference in 
the estimates. But the work is too serious 
an effort to stop and quibble about, for 
it is an honest attempt to set our pro- 
duction sights at the right figure and 
we want to go on record as being in 
favor of every such attempt to set up a 
goal of high level employment and high 
production. 

By all means read and study this 
book. Next to the CED’s publications it 
seems to be the best look at our future 
world. Simon and Schuster. Paper bound 
edition, $1.00; board binding, $2.00. 
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‘Job Evaluation re) 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Now Available in STEEL! 


Wardrobe and Lock 

Racks, that save floc 

space (accommodate 

persons per sq. ft. 

Keep wraps aired, d 

and “in press.” 6 an 
12 place costumers th: 
will not tip over. Mod 
ern in design and fin- 
ish. Portable and Sta- 
tionary Racks for in- 
dustrial or institutiona! 
checkrooms. 

Write for Bulletin G-22 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


“The Checkroom People” 
624 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLtesMANn’s AppLICcATION BLanx — Used 
by more than 3,000 concerns to find weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying best 
features of many forms. 81%x11 inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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: | Are Your Guide Tabs ALARIED POSITIONS 
' pi Se Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 29 | $2,500—-€25,000 
| Reconversion is creating lifetime oppor- 
bi American Photocopy Equipment Co. 418 a yy This thoroughly organized 
i confidential service of 35 years’ recognized 
y American Tel. & Tel. Co. 2nd Cover standing and reputation carries on pre- 
; liminary negotiations for supervisory, tech- 
i Art Metal Construction Co. nical and executive positions of the caliber 
i enniiimedein aan indicated. Retaining fee protected by re- 
rea rovisi entity cover / 
i ps them firmly to cards but Artkraft Sign Company, The 39 — x pga ~ nate coveted Ga8 pees. 
i : al . ent position protected. Send only name and 
perm:t removal or rearrangement. a oe as a address for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 
Large anminae a trans- - - . enge Associates be 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
pareot pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. ; . 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. Bixby, R. W., Ine. 63 
2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. | ; ee serene 
) Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, orsent post- | Burroughs Adding Machine Company 62 = a 
k paid ( responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. | c a) C 7 : ; Used Business Equipment 
Samples (6 or less) 2 cents each ommercial Controls Corporation 46 
x r used by Dennison Manufacturing Co. Cook Co., H. C.. The 68 WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
rs ‘ , : ‘ or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 385, Exeter, Nebr, Cramer Posture Chair Company 38 office equipment, ae gage in Visible Equip- 
5 i | ; ——, ‘—~" as Kardex, Acme, International 
ay ae wine : Jisible, and other makes. Write us. 
" Steel Signals | Bavtns® Covpecution, Tie 60 E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Davidson Manufacturing Corporation 37 ELL 1OT T FISHER, Moon “Hopkins, Adding, 
—— ; = : alculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
b —————a — pes Dick Company, A. B. 6 NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 
OF Dictaphone Corporation 44 * 
| SAMPLES Branch Office Services 
FREE Diebold, Incorporated 41 
Ditto, Inc 21 VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
' rama . ° = ES INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
aa vefel lel & a oo ney P Montreal, Canada. 
tdison, ee as A. 31 
EL! Executone, Ine. 57 
ker Signal vital facts with Cook’s File | 
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HAT pattern will postwar take so far as 
business is concerned? ‘There are two schools 
of thought. One group of economists thinks 
there will be a year of good business and then 
a severe depression. The depression will be 
‘aused by prices getting out of line with mar- 
kets, causing a buyers’ strike. The other group, 
of which the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is the spearhead, looks for a vear of 
readjustment followed by as many good years 
as there were war years. CED’s survey of 1,500 
businesses indicates that the value of manu- 
factures in the United States for the year 
1947 should exceed $80,000,000,000, which is 
41.6 per cent more than we produced in 1939. 
On the basis of this projection, jobs for about 
53,600,000 workers seem assured. Whether 
these estimates are realized, however, depends 
on other factors not the least of which is what 
you and I as business men do to bring about an 
expanding economy. If we go off into the cor- 
ner and sulk because we don’t like the way the 
country is being run, or because taxes are too 
high, or for some other reason then, of course, 
we will get a depression with all the trimmings. 
On the other hand, if we all proceed boldly and 
courageously with our plans and really step 
out and sell, there is no reason why postwar 
business should not be good for several years 
to come. It is no time to be running around 
with a piece of limburger under our nose. 


Careers in Selling 


The idea held by some OPA officials that 
the pent-up demand for goods will make sales- 
men a fifth wheel is rather silly. New models, 
new methods and new markets call for a high 
order of educational selling and lots of it. Un- 
fortunately, there are not enough skilled and 
qualified salesmen in the United States. Busi- 
ness must train them just as industry trained 
the workers it needed for all-out war produc- 
tion. But before training begins, recruiting 
machinery must be set up so an adequate flow 
of capable, ambitious, enthusiastic young men 
into selling is maintained. Not all young men 
have a burning desire to become salesmen. 
Most of them have other ideas. To change 
this thinking, sixty sales executives’ clubs af- 
filiated with the National Federation of Sales 
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I.xecutives have undertaken to “sell” selling as 
a career. The Chicago Sales Executives Club, 
for example, has set up a veterans’ sales job 
council and organized a team of speakers to 
address student bodies and work with voca- 
tional guidance teachers. In connection with 
this project, the committee has published a 
little book, Your Career in Selling. It does an 
excellent job of presenting the opportunity in 
sales work to veterans. It is encouraging to see 
organized sales management tackling this im- 
portant job so energetically and intelligenily, 
But much more can be done, especially at the 
high school level. If business men would pre- 
vail upon boards of education to encourage 
young men to become salesmen it would help 
a great deal. Unless the demand for distrilu- 
tive education comes from high school gradu- 
ates entering college, it is unlikely schools of 
higher education will do much about it. 


Price-Wage Squeeze 


In the desire to have its cake and eat it too, 
the Administration has given management 
blanket authority to increase salaries and 
wages, provided increases are not used as a 
basis for seeking price increases. This means 
that high cost producers, unable to grant wage 
increases without passing them along in higher 
prices, will be the center of labor unrest, strikes 
and slow-downs. Since smaller companies 
usually have the higher costs, this new ruling 
would seem on its face to work a particular 
hardship on them. They must either find a way 
to bring down production and sales costs or go 
to the wall. So the President’s announcement 
has been called another device to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Perhaps that may 
be true. But if in doing so, the ruling awakens 
in these smaller companies an urge to mod- 
ernize their business and production methods, 
and get rid of some of the barnacles which 
gathered during the war years, it might be a 
blessing in disguise. While we disagree with 
OPA’s theory that distributors are parasites 
on our economic system, there is no sound 
reason why OPA should hold an umbrella over 
the heads of the inefficient and the unpyro- 
gressive at public expense. The war is over. It 
is time to modernize.—J. C. A. 
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